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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age Assurances, payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 


At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £86 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ 


Apply for New Double Opticn Prospectuses to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 


























~ COLLINSON & LOCK. 
ENGLISH SILKS. 


OUR LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 


BROCADES ano DAMASKS 


Of the CHOICEST COLOURINGS AND DESIGNS is unrivalled, and includes many beautiful reproductions of the best looms. 
76 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 














Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 











Carpets” 


|TRELOAR & SONS 


CATALOGUES FREE 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1832 








LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS, AND TEXAS 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


ISSUE OF 
$1,340,000 First Mortgage 50-Year 


OF THE 


DALLAS AND WACO RAILWAY CO. 


Dated Nov. 1, 1890. Principal due Nov. 1st, 1940. Interest May and November. 


CUARANTEED UNCONDITIONALLY BY THE MISSOURI, KANSAS, AND TEXAS 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


PRICE OF ISSUE 91°. 


THE LONDON AND NEW YORK INVESTMENT CORPORATION, LIMITED, offer for 
sale $1,173,000 of the above Bonds on the following terms :— 


Gold Bonds 


Payable 11 per cent. or £22 per Bond on application. 


” 1 ” ” 1 ” March 1, 1892. 





Total, 91 = », 4182 per Bond of $1000. 

The Bonds are now ready in New York for delivery, and applicants to whom 
allotment is made may anticipate the final payment, receiving discount at 5 per cent. 
per annum from time of such prepayment upto Marchi. Definitive Bonds will be 
exchanged for fully-paid allotment letters after the final payment. 


The Dallas and Waco Railway, sixty-seven miles in length, forms a part of the main 
line of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, extending from Dallas, south 
to Hillsboro, near Waco, as is shown on the map enclosed, and was completed in 
March 1891. 


Until the completion of this road the mileage of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
System north of Dallas was separated from the southern portion of the system ; the 
only connection between the divided portions being a section of the Texas and Pacific 
Railway over which the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Company had running powers. 
The Missouri, Kansas and Texas recognising the necessity, supplied this break in 
the continuity of its system by constructing a line of its own. For this purpose a 
separate Company was formed, known as the Dallas and Waco Railway Com- 
pany, but owned exclusively by the M. K. and T. Co., which operates the road as 
a portion of its own main line and guarantees the bonds unconditionally. 


The Dallas and Waco bonds are issued at the rate of $20,000 per mile on sixty- 
seven miles of line, forming part of a chartered limit of one hundred miles to Waco, 
but the present sixty-seven miles is, the President states, all that will be required, 
since the termination at Hillsboro on the main line, thirty-four miles north of Waco, 
establishes the desired continuity. The Company have agreed that only $17,500 per 
mile is to be issued against the railway, making $1,173,000 bonds now available. 
The additional $2,500 per mile are deposited with the ‘Trustee, and, if issued, will 
be used for the purchase of additional facilities when required. 


The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Company, as guarantor of the principal and 
interest of the bonds, controls the entire capital stock of the Dallas and Waco 
Company. 

The above statements are made on the authority of a letter addressed to Messrs. 
Poor and Greenough, New York, from the President of the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railway Company, attached hereto, which also states that the gross earnings 
of that Company for 1890 were $9,004,006 ; and net earnings, $2,652,143: its own 
fixed charges, $1,600,000, leaving a surplus of about $1,000,000, applicable to the 
guarantee of the bonds of the Dallas and Waco Railway Company. The gross 
earnings for year ending December 31, 1891, were about $9,750,000. 


A simultaneous issue is made by Messrs. Poor and Greenough in New York, and 
the Nederlandsche Vereeniging, Amsterdam. 

The bonds of the Dallas and Waco Railway Company are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 





The Subscription List will be opened on January 18, and will 
close on or before January 21. 


Prospectuses, with Forms of Application, may be obtained at 
the Office of the Corporation, 20 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL , . ; 
Directors. 
Gerorce AuLpjo JAmigson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GerorGce Topp CuiEng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Jane M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 





£505,000. 


AMES D. Lawrikz, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
e Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
, ) A. R. C. Prrman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Ww. B. Dunvop. 
Accoxuntant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DesenturRE Stock, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, Sc ~— & « - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . > . . ; , 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, ._. —— ei 16,848 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esgq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of yaa and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 


SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EDINBURGH. 




















44, 44, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 





CapiTaL SUBSCRIBED, 


. $2,000,000 © 0 
Paw Up, 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE Funp, 223,000 0 9 
UncaLiep Capita, 1,748,906 § © 


; Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDR&# (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsErT Ivgson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CamMpBRLL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LomBarp Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 . for Three and Four Years. 
5 = for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
: RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
{ Major-General F. NepEaAN SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
U Robert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
_  Manager—Grorce Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Halfe 
yearly, on SpeciaL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Shipping Elnnouncements. 


PLP LPP LPL IDL DLL LPP LD LPP DPD LP PP LPP PDP PD PPL LSS S PLS 


P. 2 O. Mait Steamers FROM 


LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and 
MADRAS via BOMBAY, : . 


| 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, RALIA’| Every 


Directors 





Every Week. 


STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,| aionate 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
and ALEXANDRIA, . . ‘ Week. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limrtp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BRISBANE, . . Fortnightly ; 
MADRAS, . ‘ te | BATAVIA, . i. i 
COLOMBO, . ‘ si | ROCKHAMPTON, . ia q 
RANGOON, . ; ns TOWNSVILLE, . ss ; 
MAURITIUS, . ‘ ss MARYBOROUGH, . + 4 
BoMBAY, R ; ie ZANZIBAR, . . Fourweekly F 
KURRACHEE, , = MOMBASSA, . ‘ ss i 
BAGHDAD, . : ss i : 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 


INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 





Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. Y 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pail £ 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. fy 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


4 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS . 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


. Head Offices— 
F. GREEN & CO., and ‘ 
Managers—4 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } ee 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subsoribers) FROM TWO 
CUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO CUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. | 

















All the Leading Bocks of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at ceathy Keduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitep) 


20 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
oA BRO MITON ROAD, $.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, j 


R:. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


it SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Awarded Two International Gold Medais. 


MARSHALL’S 


?FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. od., 3s. gd., 


4s. od., -. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. r1d., 3s. gd., 4s. gd., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 38. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
— equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 

osiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 








EDINBURGH. 























B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
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ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 
V*\WHITENS THE 
° | TEETH, PREVENTS 


3 |xPEARL DENTIFRICE Se E DELIGHTFUL PRA. 
Aas ny GRANCE TO THE 


je 
eis ule BY 3 | BREATH. 
= Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 











oa ee 


Sold - Chemi sts, etc. 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 34. extra. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Boneer, pdinburee. 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1 


— — POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children’s bordered 13) 8 Hemstitched : 3 N 
Ladies’ .. oe 2/2 Ladies’ .. -- 2/tr 
Gents’ ms od Gents’ .. a = I Sz a 








— DAMASK TABLE. LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 

ards square, 2/11 ; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11}d. each. 
ome Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/44 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 aa doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, ‘from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
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essrs, MACMILLAN & Co.'s New anp Popunar Books. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Just Ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, ros. net. 


LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 


TAIT, Archbishop of Canterbury. RANDALL Tuomas Davipson, D.D., 
Bishop of Rochester, late Dean of indsor, and WiLt1am Benuam, D.D., 
Hon. Canon of Canterbury. Third Edition. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Preached at 


VILLAGE SERMONS. 


Whatley. By the late R. W. Cuurcn, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. 


THE BAIRD LECTURE FOR 1891. 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY 


PRIESTHOOD OF OUR LORD. By Wittiam MixuGan, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. 


wey BOOK BY DEAN VAUGHAN. 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRAYERS OF JESUS CHRIST: 


A Closing Series of Lent Lectures. Delivered in the Temple Church by C. J. 
VauGuan, D.D., Master of the Temple. 


NEW pany i OF LOWELL'S WORKS 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


aaa 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKSPEARE. 
Vol. V. Just Ready, 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKSPEARE : 


The Works of William aeeeese. Edited by Witt1amM ALpis WriGut, M.A. 
In Nine Volumes. Vol. V. containing KING HENRY VI, First, Second, 
and Third Parts, KING RICH ARD IIL, KING HENRY VIII. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-S!*.*> “~NNY SERIES. 
Just Ready, New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MUCKLE JOCK, AND OTHER 


STORIES OF PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH. By the late Mat- 
corm McLEnNaAN. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
KHALED: A Tale of Arabia. By F. Marion 
ANTI-JACOBIN.—‘ Mr. Crawford has written some stories more powerful, but 


CRAWFORD. 
none more attractive than this.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


3s. 6d. each. 
MR. ISAACS 7 A Tale of Modern | PAUL PATOFF. 
India. Portrait of Author. | WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


DR. CLAUDIUS: A True Story. 

A ROMAN SINGER. 
ZOROASTER. 

MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 

A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 


GREIFENSTEIN. 

SANT’ ILARIO. 

A CIGARETTE-MAKER'’S 
ROMANCE. 


Just Ready, New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LEADING IDEAS OF THE 


GOSPELS. By the Right Rev. Witt1aAm ALEXANDER, D._D., Bishop of Derry 





and Raphoe. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


SOME OF MACMILLAN’S POPULAR 3s. 6p. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ARCHDEACON FARRAR’'S WORKS: 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
By the Rev. 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 


ETERNAL HOPE. Sermons Preached in 


Westminster Abbey. By the Same Author. With a New Preface, and two 
hitherto unpublished Letters of Dr. Pusey. 


*,* The first two Volumes of a New and Cheaper Edition of Archdeacon Farrar's 
Works, to be continued monthly. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.’ 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MONTROSE. By Mowsray Morris. 


With Portrait. 


MARIAM. 


NEW BOOK BY REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHORT SERMONS. By Rev. StoprorD 


A. Brooke. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By Horace VIcTor. 


RECENT NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Just Ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


THE RAILWAY MAN AND _ HIS 


CHILDREN. By Mrs. OvipHant, Author of ‘ Kirsteen,’ ‘ Hester,’ etc. 


ANTI-JACOBIN.—‘ At once an extremely interesting story and a perfectly 
satisfying advancement of literary art.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY BRET HARTE. 


Just Ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


A FIRST FAMILY OF TASAJARA. 


By Bret Harte, Author of ‘ Cressy,’ ‘ Heritage of Dedlow Marsh.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—' There is real intellectual grit in Mr. Bret Harte’s 
new story. Asa study of human nature in the rough it is admirable. Its touches 
of natural description are also very graphic.’ 


GLOBE.—‘ Delightfully fresh and unconventional at once in scheme and in treat- 
ment. Mr. Harte has the faculty of graphic, and even vivid, character-drawing. 
Not only is the mere fable ina ‘A First Family’ thoroughly interesting, but the 
personages are all absorbing.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. By J. H. 


SHortHouse, Author of ‘ John Inglesant,’ etc. 
ANTI-/ACOBIN.—‘A striking, powerful, and fascinating romance.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—' The best thing which Mr. Shorthouse has done 
The book is altogether a more competent literary production than its predecessors.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MADEMOISELLE IXE.’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CECILIA DE NOEL. 


Fatconer, Author of ‘ Mademoiselle I xe.’ 


SPEAKER.—‘ As a study of character, and a discussion, partly humorous, 
partly serious, of the graver prob lems of life, there has been nothing for many a day 


By LaNnoE 


to equal this charming book.’ 


NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 
JOHN INGLESANT. 
SIR PERCIVAL. 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 
A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN. 
THE COUNTESS EVE. 


BY MRS. CRAIK. 
(The Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 


OLIVE. With Illustrations by G. BowWERs. 

THE OGILVIES. With Illustrations by J. McL. Ratston. 

AGATHA’S HUSBAND. With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 

HEAD OF THE FAMILY. With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 

TWO MARRIAGES. 

THE LAUREL BUSH. 

MY MOTHER AND I. With Illustrations by J. McL. RALston. 

MISS TOMMY: A Medizval Romance. With Illustrations by | 
FREDERICK NOEL PaTon. 

KING AKTHUR: Nota Love Story. | 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

A BELEAGUERED CITY. 
JOYCE. 
NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. 
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NOTES 

Tue oratory of the week has been of little moment. A 
perfect torrent has, of course, been let loose on Rossen- 
dale ; but the eloquence of even the most spirited and 
hard-fought bye-election is rarely worth recording. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Stanhope have both de- 
livered sensible discourses; Mr. Asquith has discovered, 
probably to his great surprise, that even a Scots consti- 
tuency is not to be neglected with impunity by the glib- 
best of brief-baggers ; while the Home Secretary has been 
visiting his constituency and rendering an account of his 
stewardship. It is worth noting that the main topic of 
his address on Tuesday night was the fate which the 
loyal minority in Ireland had to expect from Home Rule. 
’Tis a well-known theme enough ; but remarkable in the 
mouth of Mr. Matthews, who, if he added nothing to the 
plain old truths about the matter, made one rather neat 
point when he said that, so far from the ‘ English garri- 
son’ trembling in its shoes at a Nationalist Government,fit 
would probably have no shoes to tremble in. The Duke of 
Devonshire, who has been chosen Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, assumed office on Tuesday and made a speech, 
in which he rebuked the fussy busybodies who are for 
‘extending the influence’ of the University, as they would 
call it, and also made what we must take leave to consider 
some extremely questionable remarks as to the bearing 
of a University education upon political life. If the Duke 
preferred to be idle at Cambridge, he is not the first man 
of first-rate eminence and abilities who has so chosen. 





On Wednesday night a great demonstration in defence 
of the Church of Scotland was held in Edinburgh, under 
the auspices of the Laymen’s League, which has done ex- 
cellent service in enabling the people of the country to 
show its detestation of the Disestablishment agitation. 
The Duke of Argyll, who presided, in a speech at once 
erudite and eloquent objected to the abolition of the 
Church and State connection in Scotland, mainly because 
it would sacrifice what constituted the most especial 
achievement not only of the Church but of the Parlia- 
ment and of the people. In the exposition of his theme 
he successfully explored theological and _ ecclesiastical 
regions where one less completely equipped than himself 
must inevitably have met disaster. The burden of his 
counsel was against the idea of going to Parliament for 
any new Act concerning the Church: rather, he said, en- 
deavour to revive the Reformed Church of Scotland, 
acting by the Assemblies through the laity, whose view 
was somewhat different from the professional one of the 
clergy. In conclusion, he declared that, whatever the 
result, his part was taken ; for the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation in Scotland, as they roused the enthusiasm of his 
youth, held the homage of his declining years. The other 
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speeches were equally calculated to further the objects of 
a very valuable organisation, which may be congratulated 
upon the success attending its efforts. 





Mr. Brupenevy Carter’s attack (in The Times) on the 
composition of the committees appointed by the London 
County Council has roused an interesting but academic 
discussion. Of course we all knew that the committees 
are packed with Progressionists not to do business but to 
form a majority, and that despite all Radical avowals to 
the contrary. One letter has been contributed to the 
discussion, however, which will perhaps help to establish 
a simpler and more effective way of doing business. Mr. 
W. M. Acworth suggests that London is practically a pro- 
vince, and that the average committee-man cannot do his 
business properly. ‘ Conceive,’ he says, ‘the Post Office 
managed by a committee of fifteen M.P.’s with Mr. Heaton 
in the chair ; imagine the Admiralty under the control of a 
similar committee, whose chairman, I presume, would be Sir 
Edward Reed ; and you have an idea of the impossibility 
of the task the London County Council Committees are 
expected to perform.’ The Parks Committee and its sub- 
committees have two hundred meetings a-year, and inter- 
fere with every detail. Why not, then, frankly recognise 
party politics in the Council, pay decent incomes to eight 
or ten men who shall represent their departments exactly 
as Cabinet Ministers, and give them an efficient staff of 
permanent officials? And probably something like this is 
needed to end the muddle. 





Tue news from the famine-stricken districts of Russia 
gets more gloomy every week. The most melancholy 
feature of the reports is not the account of the peasants’ 
sufferings from hunger and cold, though these are dis- 
tressing enough. It is the revelation of the helplessness 
of the people to make any fight against their circumstances 
and the collapse of the Government schemes of relief, 
through red tape, blundering, and fraud. A population 
of some twenty millions has been reduced to absolute 
pauperism: it begs and is not ashamed. 
money sent for relief finds its way into the clutches of 
scoundrelism—oflicials, contractors, and agents ; and much 
of the food supplied is uneatable. Where the famine is most 


Great part of 


severe the peasants have devoured their seed-corn and 
their stock, and burned their outhouses for fuel. Count 
Tolstoi, who has brought help where officialdom has failed, 
describes the people as in the mood and condition of 
mendicants. The evil, indeed, has a deeper root than the 
loss of last year’s crop. Russian agriculturists, according to 
many witnesses, have been steadily growing poorer, and 
as steadily losing self-respect. Another bad harvest would 
complete the ruin of their country and of themselves. 





Tue Russian Budget is not a cheerful study for the 
Empire’s creditors. Usually it is constructed to hide as far 
as possible the appearance and extent of the deficit. The 
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figures of the estimates for 1892, however, will not admit 
of such treatment. The total revenue for the year is 
estimated to come short of that of 1891 by twenty-three 
and a-half millions of roubles ; the estimated expenditure 
exceeds that of last year by three and a-half millions of 
roubles. The deficit of fifty million roubles in 1891 is to be 
followed by one of seventy-four millions in 1892. The 
charge for the army remains stationary, while the naval 
estimates have increased. Judging from experience, the 
revenue will be found to be over-stated, and the expendi- 
ture to be under-estimated. The charges for famine relief 
are certain to exceed the reckoning. A telegram from St. 
Petersburg states that an additional loan of sixty-five 
millions of roubles has been assigned by the Treasury for 
this purpose. 





Socrauism has been giving a taste of its quality in Spain. 
A band of worthies who believe the true method of setting 
about the regeneration of society is to destroy it, formed 
the pleasant project of pillaging Xeres and sharing the 
spoils. It entered the town at night, and, with cries 
of ‘ Long live Anarchy !’ made‘’a’simultaneous attack with 
fire-arms on the infantry barracks, the town-hall, and 
the theatres, from which the audiences were dispersing. 
The crew was put to flight byla cavalry charge, and most 
of its members have been captured and will be tried by 
court-martial. There is some advantage in having, at the 
comparatively safe distance of Andalusia, this object-lesson 
of the true character and aims of the Anarchists. If they 
fire off speeches at World’s End, in place of using fowling- 
pieces and daggers, it is probably because their opportunity 
is more limited than their will to do mischief. 

As to the new commercial treaties: the opposition in 
the Belgian Parliament is extreme, but the Austrian House 
is disposed to agree, despite the damage done to the rye 
and flax exporters. Austria is at this moment conducting 
negotiations with France, in order that the ‘ most favoured 
nation’ terms at present in force may be in no wise 
damaged by the Republic’s prospective arrangements with 
Greece, Spain, and the United States. The Spanish Cortes 
has agreed to extend the treaties that expired last 
December till the Ist July, by which time the new tariff, 
which is on a protective basis, will have become law. The 
Austro-Servian pourparlers are not unlikely to fall through, 
because the last treaty was made while Milan was practi- 
cally the Emperor's vicegerent. The German and Russian 
delegates have settled nothing, and the end of two meet- 
ings, disturbed by irritation due to the Tsar’s prohibition 
of the export of cereals, has been a mutual agreement to 
communicate with the central authorities. Finally, Mr. 
Blaine has sent a circular to the representatives of those 
countries importing raw produce into America which de- 
cline to make reciprocity treaties—Austria, Colombia, 
Hayti, Spain, and Venezuela—warning them that unless 
they come to terms retaliatory duties will be imposed 
after March 25th. 





Tue everlasting irritation on the Servo-Bulgarian fron- 
tier has once more come to a head, by reason of the ill- 
treatment of certain Bulgarian refugees. Roused by the 
fact that both the Principality and Roumania have their 
forces fully armed with Miannlichers, whilst she has to put 
up with second-hand Russian material, Servia has made 
overtures to French contractors for a supply of cartridges 
and shel! on credit. But Servian finance is in so rotten 
a state that credit is not likely to be given: the 92 Budget 
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of M. Pashlich, who ‘ came in’ on the policy of economy, 
showing a very much enlarged deficit. He claims that 
the deficit is reduced by two million dinars; but in 
former Budgets arrears of taxation were invariably calcu- 
lated as revenue. Government servants, paid in bills 
cashed at a discount of 30 per cent., and others who are 
only as yet in receipt of arrears, threaten to resign. 
Though the harvest has been good, the country is as near 
bankruptcy as Russia. 





Durinc the week there have been several startling 
disasters in the United States. An express train was 
precipitated over a fifty-foot embankment at Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, and, after the manner of wrecked trains 
in America, then caught fire. Two persons were killed 
outright, and some forty hurt. The State University 
at Columbia, Missouri, including the library of 40,000 
volumes, was burned down. The loss is estimated at 
nearly half-a-million dollars. Of a set of mining accidents, 
the worst was that which happened at Krebs, in Indian 
Territory. A terrific explosion occurred in a pit in which 
350 men were at work. About 150 of these were rescued, 
but the others are entombed in the burning mine: there 
is no hope of recovering them alive. Troops had to inter- 
fere to prevent a battle between white and black pitmen : 
the former being exasperated by the refusal or indifference 
of the negroes when asked to join in the rescue work. 





Tue inquiries into the corrupt practices which obtained 
at the last Canadian general election have ended in the 
unseating of about twenty members of the Federal Parlia- 
ment, in the proportion, roughly, of two Liberals to one 
Conservative, and the new elections are now in progress. 
The Quebec campaign is being vigorously undertaken, and 
the new Ministry can congratulate itself upon a very large 
number of secessions, some of them important, from the 
Mercier ranks. As to that gentleman, yet another Royal 
Commission has been issued by Mr. Angers (who is not, 
for the present, to join the Dominion Cabinet) to inquire 
into the whole of the late Ministry’s financial dealings: 
including a contract for the annual supply of stationery at 
ridiculous terms, the diversion of 150,000 dollars meant 
for public buildings, and the presentation of 3000 dollars 
to Mr. Tarte (who brought the charges against Sir Hector 
Langevin) for printing he never did, and never meant to do. 





Tue difficulty over the Persian tobacco monopoly appears 
to be over: at least for the present. So threatening was 
the aspect of the populace that it was found necessary to 
patrol Teheran with strong detachments of cavalry ; and 
the Chief Mushaid, when the matter came to be negoti- 
ated, felt himself strong enough to denounce not only the 
abrogation of the concession but the abolition of all Euro- 
pean undertakings or institutions in Persia, backing his 
ultimatum with the threat that he would appeal to the 
Russian Minister. But the holy man o’erstepped the limits 
of discretion, and finding that he incurred the certain 
danger of unpopularity (since the mob fears the Cossack 
no less than the Frank) he was content that the Govern- 
ment should confess its helplessness to the Corporation, 
and pay all losses: in return for which the Corporation has 
undertaken to restore all the tobacco in its warehouses to 
the injured vendors. And now, one half the priests con- 
tinue to forbid the use of the weed as sinful, the other 
half to humour the believer and allow it; whilst the Shah 
has gone a-hunting, ‘ to restore confidence.’ 





Tue Sanitary Conference at Vienna has been in no hurry 
to get to work. Mr. Lowther and the Austrian delegate 
spoke in favour of the British propositions: arguing that as 
seven-eighths of the shipping which passes through the 
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Suez Canal is British, Britain has a certain right to lay 
down terms; and stating that in return for ‘ passage in 
quarantine, Britain is ready to authorise a small impost 
upon each ship that takes advantage of the new scheme- 
The scheme, it may be noted, is not meant to apply to 
vessels in any wise infected. The French delegates pro- 
pose to abolish the bill of health, and to substitute disin 
fection for quarantine, their terms requiring the recognition 
of Egypt as the gateway of Europe where sanitary ques- 
tions are concerned. The resolutions of the Conference 
will not have the effect of law, but will be tendered to the 
Khedive as the advice of the Powers. 





Tue correspondence on the function of an advocate, 
which since the sensational conclusion of the Osborne case 
has deluged the columns of 7'he Times, has naturally pro- 
duced almost nothing which is not silly or mistaken. The 
briefless barrister, green with ealousy of his successful 
brother, writes roundly to condemn the means by which 
that brother has achieved success; the stupid witness 
who has been cross-examined boils over with indig- 
nation that the truth has been wormed out of him; 
nor have the one or two lawyers in practice who have 
rushed into the fray thrown any light on the subject. 
But, indeed, it is not surprising that the lay mind should 
be befogged when the voices of eminent counsel are pre- 
pared to ‘quiver with emotion’ at the shortest notice, 
and when judges talk nonsense about the noble behaviour 
of eminent counsel. There seem to be comparatively few 
judges of the Supreme Court capable of conducting a trial 
of more than ordinary notoriety with any approach to 
sense or discretion: and inasmuch as the proper check 
upon the licence of counsel is the firmness of the bench, 
while the bench is as clay in the hands of the potter 
there is but little prospect of anything that is amiss being 
put torights. Not the smallest curse of the exaggerated 
publicity given to certain cases is the forgetfulness it 
induces of the traditions of the bar. Cross-examination, 
too, becomes merely ‘making shots’ instead of ‘ getting 
hold of a thread and pulling it.’ Like every other art, 
it is ruined by the applause of the mob. 





CarpinaL Mannina, who died on Thursday, was some- 
thing of a busybody, and his interference in public matters 
was more often mischievous than not. He was a con- 
spicuous figure, however, and he still wielded a great in- 
fluence, though it was plain he had done his work and 
had his day. In Dr. Philpott, who until recently filled the 
see of Worcester, the Church of England has lost a man 
of uncommon abilities. | His career at Cambridge was dis- 
tinguished and successful. He was senior wrangler in 
the year when the late Duke of Devonshire was second, 
though their relative positions were subsequently reversed 
in the competition for Smith’s Prize. As a bishop he was 
hard-working, in the old and good fashion, singulariy 
kind and considerate to his clergy, simple to frugality in 
his private life, and munificent in his bounty. He de- 
liberately refused to seek after that modern ideal which 
would have a bishop toady or patronise (they are much the 
same thing) Dissenters, badger all who are under his care, 
gabble on every occasion on any topic that happens to be 
‘boomed’ in the press, and listen to the gabbling of others. 
‘Irresponsible talk’ was what Bishop Philpott detested and 
feared. He would have none of diocesan, and all other, 
conferences. This dislike was the immediate outcome 
of his great turn for affairs. He esteemed no labour too 
great to set some practical piece of work in train, and to 
bring it to its proper issue. No man could have been 
better fitted for the chairmanship of the last Universities 
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Commission (which it fell to his lot to hold) in so far as 
punctuality, method, and habits of business are demanded 
by the part. 





Dutness reigns supreme in the ‘ House,’ and there is no 
reasonable expectation of an early change. The financial 
position is sound, and the prospects are fairly good, though 
chequered here and there with shade; but the public 
shows no disposition to take a hand in the game of specu- 
lation, and that is a more influential factor than any other. 
Nor need any one be surprised at this apathy, for investors 
have lost immensely in the past year or two, not only in 
South America, where the wily Argentine has been the 
‘nigger on the fence,’ but at home with Hansard Unions 
and things of that sort. 





Tue half-yearly {meetings of the London joint-stock 
banks will be awaited with much interest. Some of them, 
as for instance the London and Westminster and the 
London Joint-Stock, have fared very badly: a result not 
all accounted for by the quietude of business on the 
Stock Exchange, and by the policy of the banks in keep- 
ing large cash reserves in hand. Apparently bad debts 
have been heavier than usual. In notable contrast with 
the experience of the metropolitan institutions has been 
that of the provincial banks, which latter, judging by their 
dividends, seem to have done well in the past half-year. 





Tue Philadelphia and Reading is the most important of 
the so-called American ‘ coal’ roads ; and, as the bulk of 
its capital is held in Britain, the annual report of the 
company possesses more than ordinary interest in this 
country. Superficially, the results ef the past year ap- 
pear fairly satisfactory ; for the full interest is paid in 
cash upon the First Income bonds, and 4} per cent. 
is distributed upon the 5 per cent. Second Incomes; 
whereas in the preceding year only a fractional amount 
reached the First holders. To put it another way, the 
surplus over the fixed charges of the Philadelphia and 
Reading (including the subsidiary Iron and Coal Company) 
amounted to 1,864,000 dollars, as compared to 918,000 
dollars in the preceding year, though the latter sum, it 
must be remembered, was subject to large deductions. 
Till the full text of the report is available, however, it 
is impossible properly to compare the results of the two 
years: since the company keeps an open capital account, 
and also spends large amounts upon ‘betterments’ ; 
both which tend to make the free surplus very much 
a matter of book-keeping. On two points the holders 
of Reading securities will do well to fix their attention : 
(1) the proposed addition to a capital already dispropor- 
tionately large ; and (2) the fact of the Income Bonds 
being dependent for interest upon the good faith of the 
directors. The directors are disposed to pay the interest 
at present, perhaps because they have a new issue of bonds 
on hand ; but in the past they have not been at all par- 
ticular in their use of funds to which the Income bond- 
holders were really entitled. 


Tue London and New York Investment Corporation 
(Limited) has issued a prospectus offering for sale 1,173,000 
dollars of an issue of 1,340,000 dollars first mortage five 
per cent. gold bonds of the Dallas and Waco Railway 
Company. The price of issue is ninety-one per cent. ; 
and the bonds extend over a period of fifty years, the 
principal being redeemable on Ist November 1940. Part 
of the main line of the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Rail- 
way, which is guarantor of the principal and interest of 
the bonds, the Dallas and Waco works were completed in 
March last. The subscription list opens on the 18th and 
closes on or before the 21st curt. 
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IN SAMOA 


AMOA is in trouble again : she has been in trouble 
since in 1857 the Germans set their feet on Savaii. 
She will always be in trouble while England temporises, 
the United States plays shuttlecock, and Germany 
intrigues, cajoles, and slaughters that puppet-kings, 
through which she shall have all the advantages of 
dominion without the cost of government, may rule at 
Apia. Wherever Germany plants her flag she arrays 
Nordenfelts. She treats the natives as Calibans ; she 
keeps no faith with them; she never says a straight 
diplomatic thing when a crooked one can be said ; she 
interprets treaties according to St. Saltpetre ; she plays 
double games at her consulates with an impertinent 
nonchalance ; and she pushes her commerce with a 
splendid and merciless persistence. She bonuses steam- 
ships for trade to Australia, Tonga, Fiji, and Samoa ; 
her Prime Ministers (note Prince Bismarck and the 
Goddefroys) become members of her trading firms, sub- 
sidised by those same Prime Ministers ; and she makes 
the business pay, so contemptuously does she hold the 
rights of natives, or any other rights which can be 
invaded with impunity. She is England’s great rival 
in the South Seas. She was within a hair’s-breadth of 
getting all of New Guinea; she made a tremendous 
effort for domination in Tonga through the firms of 
Goddefroy, and Ruge and Co. ; she is master of Samoa 
commercially. But she has become master without 
mere absorption of land, which the British and Ameri- 
cans seemed to think was the base of influence and 
power. The Germans have 136,000 acres of land on 
Samoa, the British 283,000, the Americans 276,000— 
or rather, those are the amounts which they claim re- 
spectively. Yet there are only 672,700 acres of land 
in the islands. And the poor Samoan ? By that reckon- 
ing he has not a foot of land whereon to stand ; he falls 
short of granting the foreign claims by 25,000 acres or 
thereabouts. These claims are not yet settled, though 
the chief efforts of the Berlin Conference of 1889 were 
directed towards their settlement ; and the appointment 
of the Foreign Commission, with Baron Pilsach as Pre- 
sident of the Municipal Council, and the formation of 
a Land Court, with a presiding judge, were thought 
sufficient to meet the needs of the country. Malie- 
toa, the exiled king, was reinstated as a sop to the 
Samoans; but the Germans had their private views 
and intentions about that. 

To those who knew anything about the South Seas 
the present result was expected. Not Mataafa but 
Germany is now the spirit of turbulence in Samoa. The 
Germans dethroned Malietoa, and deported him to the 
Marshall Islands because he would not be their servant 
and pay monstrous fines which they imposed on his 
subjects; and put Tamasese, a truculent puppet, on 
the throne. Mataafa, the acknowledged head of the 
Malietoa party, made righteous war upon Tamasese : 
drove him into the hills, and defied the Germans, who 
sent down four men-of-war to bring him to terms. 
They did not succeed. He was a brave man, and he 
had six thousand warriors well armed. The United 
States interfered, and ordered down three men-of- 
war; and England, with her usual tardiness and dis- 
inclination to do justice to her own subjects in the 


islands (thanks to Exeter Hall !), sent the Royalist, and 
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(after it left) the Calliope, to the harbour of Apia. 
Meanwhile the Germans, seeing the firmness of the 
United States, tried to secure submission and conces- 
sions from Mataafa by double-dealing. With one hand 
they presented overtures to peace, and held the sword 
of treachery with the other (treachery is the only word 
to use). They invited Mataafa to a conference at Valili, 
which was to be a surprise, a defeat, and a capture, 
since Mataafa’s men would be between Tamasese’s men 
and the Germans. A woman gave the thing away. 
And what befell that detachment of marines the red- 
dened surf at Valili and the threatening rage of the 
Germans were evidence. But the warfare ceased at that 
point. German martial law, which was a trifle too 
vigorous for even the imperturbability of English naval 
officers, was at strenuous request withdrawn. Then 
occurred the hurricane which devastated the islands and 
destroyed several German and American men-of-war in 
the harbour of Apia, while the British vessel the Calliope 
magnificently fought her way to safety on the open sea. 
The disaster did much to secure what seemed an amic- 
able and successful outcome to the Berlin Conference. 
But does any one suppose that German tactics were 
altered? The one Consul at Apia whom Samoans and 
foreign residents respected was withdrawn years ago, 
because he was a fair-minded citizen as well as a Ger- 
man official. ‘The old policy of intrigue and threat and 
browbeating, which is called diplomacy in the German 
Consular service of the South Seas, has gone on just 
the same. It is again the unbecoming sport to get the 
music without feeing the piper, to have power without 
responsibility. 

It is impossible that the autonomy of the Samoan 
Islands should be preserved. Native rule has never been 
a success. Look at Hawaii—corrupt, subject to revolu- 
tion, a toy kingdom, an unacknowledged dependency of 
the United States ; and Tonga, so long under the heel of 
a tyrant at once a dissenting preacher, a prime minister, 
pope of the Free Church of 'Tonga, and _ pettifogging 
autocrat. The only salvation for Hawaii, Tonga, and 
Samoa lies in absorption by one of the Powers. Eng- 
land ought to take Samoa. It was offered her by the 
Samoans in 1883, and again in 1884. She refused it. 
The United States refused it 1879. The Germans 
might have had it in 1888, if they had had the pluck, 
openness, and sense of responsibility to have planted 
their flag at Apia and their men-of-war in the harbour 
of the capital, and said to the Powers : ‘I want Samoa. 
I have it. Now, what are you going to do about it ?’ 
That would have commanded respect at least. It 
would have been blood-and-iron, not puppets. Eng- 
land would not have said a word in opposition, treaty 
or no treaty, unless the Australians, Fijians, and New 
Zealanders had protested, as indeed they very likely 
would do. But England’s policy in the South Seas 
has been one of laissez-faire for years past. ‘The poor 
native’ has been almost the ruin of her power in the 
islands. She is glutted with colonisation ; she has the 
Exeter Hall disease in her lion-limbs. With difficulty 
now can British traders get that support which Ger- 
many so potently gives to her colonists, who, whatever 
they fail in, are prosperous and domineering. But 
Britain should consider the contiguity of Fiji, New 
Zealand, and Australia to Samoa. She should remem- 
ber New Guinea, and Sir Thomas M‘Ilwraith’s action in 
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annexing it to Queensland whether she willed it or no. 
It all comes to this: that the Delimitation Treaty 
which set Samoa, Tonga, and Niné outside the bounds 
of annexation must be abrogated some day. While 
Germany pursues her present tactics, justice to other 
foreigners can never be got in Samoa. Absorption 
even by Germany would be better than the present 
sneaking business. Germany is revenging herself on 
Mataafa by turning the weak Malietoa against his 
former champion. She has been working for leverage 
under the new conditions of government in Samoa, 
and some day there will be another little affair of 
Valili. Once Napoleon was the puppet-maker ;* now it 
is William of Germany. 





ROSSENDALE 


HE Rossendale Separatists, waiting for the usual 
letter from Mr. Gladstone, have not been idle. 
In true Gladstonian style they have been making 
unfounded charges against Sir Thomas Brooks and 
disseminating false and lying tales of dissensions be- 
tween the two sections of the Unionists. These 
honourable devices have been met in the proper way. 
Sir Thomas Brooks has denied the slanders himself, 
and the Conservative Union has demolished the fictions 
about the dissensions. In truth, the Unionist wings 
have loyally carried out the rule that a Liberal Unionist 
vacancy shall be contested by a Liberal Unionist and a 
Tory one by a Tory. Moreover, the Union has taken the 
opportunity to state the case again in perfectly intel- 
ligible terms. This election is being fought on the 
Home Rule question alone, and all others are of minor 
importance ; therefore, it is the duty of every Unionist, 
whether Tory or Liberal, to vote for Sir Thomas Brooks. 
Mr. R. G. C. Mowbray has helped the Union by re- 
minding the voters that it is their interest to vote 
for the Liberal Unionist candidate: for if the electors 
in Rossendale and throughout the country support 
the Unionist Government, the question will be done 
with, and the Government will be free to deal unin- 
terruptedly with the problems pressed upon it from 
the population at home; but ‘if, on the other hand, 
they were led away to give their support to the 
Gladstonians, they would open a floodgate of Irish 
eloquence and talk which would overwhelm everything 
else and bury every possible suggestion which might be 
made for the improvement of the people of this country.’ 
Thus Mr. Mowbray: and he told a truth that Lanca- 
shire sagacity can hardly fail to appreciate. 

But misrepresentations, though they are the chief, 
are not the whole Gladstonian diet. There is always 
another resource. Ditto can be said to every fad that 
is going, and in this the Gladstonians are not to seek. 
Miss Cecilia Phillips (Secretary of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Society) has publicly sainted Mr. Maden as quite the 
kind of politician who is bound to give oppressed 
Woman a chance of conferring on the Government of 
this country those services which have been so manifest 
a blessing to the London School Board. The Eight 
Hours Bill has, of course, been to the fore. Its for- 
tunes have not been unchequered. Sir Thomas Brooks 
has expressed a disposition to support such a measure : 
provided nothing therein shall be held to debar a 
man from working more than eight hours if he please. 
VOL, VII. 
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The permissive clause reflects infinite credit on the 
humour of the Unionist candidate : indeed, we doubt if 
the intrinsic absurdity of this invention of those artless 
creatures who would like more money for less work was 
ever better touched. After all, the Eight Hours men 
have not yet explained what is to be done with the 
miner (or another) whp is prepared to work longer 
for more money. But—for it is well to be fair—Mr. 
Maden has qualified his general approval of the said 
delusion in terms only less effectively critical than Sir 
Thomas Brooks's. He will vote for the bill, provided it 
be understood that by eight hours is meant eight hours 
in face of the coal. This reservation is directed to the 
address of the stallmen: who are paid by the piece, and 
are by no means warmly in favour of legislation which 
might affect them much to their disadvantage. For if by 
eight hours be understood that amount of time spent in 
the mine, the stallman working far from the pit-mouth 
would be compelled to lose the time spent in going to 
and from his place, and would be mulcted of a part of 
his earnings: so must he be assured that his case will 
be considered. Whether Mr. Maden did it deliberately 
or not we shall not undertake to decide; but assuredly 
he contrived to illustrate very nearly the insuperable 
difficulties of detail which would attend on any attempt 
to regulate the hours of labour in the infinitely varied 
and complicated industry of the realm. 

Something will, no doubt, be gained for the Glad- 
stonians by their readiness to accept the peculiar vanity 
of any section of voters. Something, too, they may 
gain from the support of the Dissenters, in whom hatred 
of the Church of England is said to be stronger now than 
fear of the priestly supremacy in Ireland. Mr. Maden, 
himself a Dissenter, has sneered at the fears of the Irish 
Nonconformists who drew up the protest against Home 
Rule. We presume that this course was held—for some 
reason not quite understood by us—likely to prove ac- 
ceptable to the Lancashire Dissenters. The something 
gained may even prove considerable. It has been known 
all along that Rossendale was kept to the Liberal 
Unionist side mainly by the personal influence of the 
present Duke of Devonshire. Sir Thomas Brooks may 
fail to succeed where it is not quite sure that even 
his eminent predecessor would have repeated his vic- 
tory at a general election. But the Unionists are 
taking the only course which can bring them victory 
and prevent defeat from being discreditable. It is use- 
less to waste time and honesty in bidding for the fad 
vote: the enemy can always bid over you. The one 
hopeful course is to keep the great issue steadily before 
the voters. This the Unionists are doing. It is wise 
on their part to collect into a pamphlet all the asser- 
tions of the rival Irish patriots that they will be satisfied 
with little or nothing less than the ‘ Jacobin Home Rule’ 
demanded by Mr. Parnell ; for this tract should enable 
the Rossendale voters to estimate at its true value Mr. 
Maden’s declaration of faith in a subordinate Parlia- 
ment, and here are Parnellite and anti-Parnellite alike 
explaining to Lancashire that they will have nothing 
to say to subordination. Another, and a most excel- 
lent, service has been the drawing-up of a list of ques- 
tions for Mr. Maden’s attention : as, for instance, What 
is to happen if an Irish Parliament applies a little 
M‘Kinley Bill to Lancashire produce? We trust that 
Mr. O’Brien’s dictum that Ireland must have the power 
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to create and foster industries was added to this query 
as an illustration. A combination of sectarian envy 
and class selfishness may win Rossendale for the Glad- 
stonians ; but the Unionists are at least taking care that 
on their side the fight shall be honestly fought. 





THE NEW IMPRESSIONISM 


HAT criticism is the record of the critic’s impres- 
sion is the most ancient commonplace of all, and 
was invented neither by M. Jules Lemaitre nor Mr. A. 
B. Walkley. On what other basis, indeed, should 
critic's judgment rest ? But impressionism, when it is 
divorced from system, straightway degenerates into 
gossip; and most of Mr. Walkley’s Playhouse Im- 
pressions (London: Unwin) are neither more nor less 
than amiable babble. It is charming to be ondoyant 
et divers: to hold one view of a masterpiece to-day, 
another to-morrow. A ‘ multilateral > temperament and 
a patient study of M. Jules Lemaitre doubtless add to 
the enjoyment of life; but most assuredly they do not 
make the critic, who is nothing if not narrow-minded. 
Though there is not a loafer in the pit but carries 
away an impression of some sort, the result is seldom 
intelligent criticism. Aristotle, an impressionist cen- 
turies before the feuilleton was invented, was careful 
to assume as the standard’ of taste a man of sound 
esthetic instincts (0 yapées). Now, your man of 
sound esthetic instincts cannot receive two distinct 
impressions from the same spectacle. He need be no 
pedant, no ‘ depositary of the eternal verities, to avoid 
so wanton a diversity; and when Mr. Walkley pro- 
claims with a certain pride that positive judgments are 
no part of his business, he thereby confesses that, if he 
be an impressionist, most assuredly he is no critic. 
‘There is no conspicuous merit in that vague dilettan- 
tism which is ready to admire whatever is set before it 
in the guise of art. For instance, you cannot—if you 
be sincere—at once delight in Mr. Whistler's Lady 
Meux and in a translation of Lewis Morris into paint 
by Sir Frederick Leighton. ‘That criticism is the art 
of enjoying masterpieces is one of those half-truths 
which are worse than lies ; it should at least be supple- 
mented by a warning that the duty of criticism is the 
condemnation of imposture. But your modern gossip 
—or impressionist, as he prefers to call himself—does 
not recognise for an instant that criticism also has its 
responsibilities. He has a civil word for everybody. 
He will applaud you Mr. H. A. Jones to-day, and sing 
a pean to Alexandre Dumas to morrow. Now, if he be 
xvapiews, he cannot but be conscious that one or other 
of these judgments is false. Assume whatever standard 
you will, Judah and les Tots Mousquetaires are not both 
of them works of genius. Your impressionist will reply 
glibly enough, ‘I don’t care to be consistent : I merely 
report to you certain impressions which I receive from 
reading Dumas or listening to Jones.’ And, if you 
applaud his candour, you must at the same time re- 
gret that he should have adopted the profession of 
critic, for which, on his own confession, he is obvi- 
ously unfit. You will not raise the taste for litera- 
ture or the drama by making it a point of honour to 
despise system and to trample ‘ positive judgment.’ So 
long as the critic is concerned to inform his readers that 
his hat is the worse for wear, that his coat is hopelessly 
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old-fashioned of cut, that after the play he walked in 
grave argument with Eutyphro (or another) along the 
Strand, so long will he be deemed something of a pariah, 
or, to use Mr. Walkley’s own phrase, ‘be dug in the 
ribs by elderly dons.”. But Mr. Walkley and his school 
take themselves far more seriously than their craft. 
And therein they are wrong. As personages, indeed, 
they have no existence—at anyrate for the public: 
while their profession, if it ever be to win the respect 
which Mr. Walkley claims for it, must be something 
more than the art of enjoying masterpieces and gossip- 
ing, for the delectation of the curious mob, concerning 
themselves and their fellow-conspirators. 

‘It may perhaps be pleaded in extenuation of our 
dramatic critics that, like Mr. Grant Allen, they are 
‘not allowed. A genuine ardour for letters and the 
drama may fire their brains, but the editor demands 
readable ‘copy, and they must needs condescend from 
being critics to be gossips. The public cares not for 
the reason of the faith which is in them, and they—poor 
souls !—are servants not masters. Then, let them frankly 
take their place as reporters, and refrain from making 
the necessity of a genial dilettantism the whole virtue 
of modern criticism. Above all, if they would achieve 
better things, let them suppress their own personalities. 
Let them spurn the example of M. Jules Lemaitre, 
whose performances are more often gabble than criti- 
cism, and believe that, if they really be at the pains of 
educating people, people in return will straightway lose 
all interest in their coats and their complexions, and 
not refuse to listen to their judgments. We may 
doubtless set it down to the credit of the New Jour- 
nalism that a critic so intelligent and so erudite as Mr. 
Walkley should deliberately plume himself on so in- 
effectual a: method. But the critic might at least 
remember that, though he is often not a Hazlitt, he 
comiionly makes a far greater parade of his personality 
than did that master: and that, though the He-Bash- 
kirtseff (to use Mr. Walkley’s phrase) be demanded of 
the people, naught but genius may excuse him. 


SMALL FARMS 


YOME nineteen-twentieths of those irrational mortals 
b who, in the teeth of experience and common sense, 
persist in crying for the division of land into small 
holdings, employ the phrase without a notion of what 
it means: they have never paused precisely to deter- 
mine what a small farm is. Now, discussion is merely a 
waste of time unless there be a definite understanding 
on at least one issue: small farms must not be con- 
founded with allotments. The rational way to denote 
the difference between them is to consider an allotment 
a plot of ground—be it half-a-rood or a dozen acres— 
which the owner tills in his over-time, but on which he 
does not depend for a living. Primarily he is thatcher 
or butcher, the tailor or the baker of his village, and 
land is but a secondary source of income. This said, it 
follows that none who does not live by farming has any 
right to the name of farmer: also, that if we must 
have small farms, then each must be capable of sup- 
porting the tenant—i.c. the farmer—and his family. 

Now, it is no uncommon thing for the itinerant 
lecturer—(a moving power in the present agitation) 
—not only to insist upon division but also to fix the 
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acreage of what shall be divided. He would map out 
England into ten or twenty groups of fifty-acre hold- 
ings: for that is the limit in his neighbourhood. To 
know how greatly the conditions of agriculture vary 
within that little piece of earth enclosed in the four 
seas of Britain is to know the absolute folly involved in 
such a proposition. ‘To have all your holdings of one 
size would be fatal to good agriculture: even in dairy 
counties, where small holdings pay. For instance, the 
‘Cheshire estate of Lord Egerton of Tatton is consi- 
dered rather a large one in that part of the world: 
well, it is broken up into one hundred and eighty-five 
holdings, of which vo fewer than one hundred and 
seventeen are under fifty acres; it includes but one 
farm of some two or three hundred acres; and as that 
is an exceptional size, it may be taken that in Cheshire 
any farm above fifty acres is considered a large one. 
Lord Egerton’s estate is fairly representative of the dis- 
trict; but in another part of the country his total acreage 
would be considered small, while his largest farm would 
not take rank with the middling-sized ones. Contrast it 
with an estate (a little further north) which has an area 
of some thirty thousand acres, yet has not so many sub- 
divisions as Lord Egerton’s—which, in fact, has not 
more than a seventh as many. Last year it was let to 
twenty-nine tenants, and a transcript from the estate- 
book will show the size of the holdings. In acres, then, 
the farms, taking them as they come, run thus: 947, 
586, 295, 514, 330, 60, 537, 1072, 532, 443, 448, 406, 
12, 565, 543, 580, 730, 295, 557, 14, 255, 919, 314, 
$39, 821, 942, and 1603. 
the perdition of the agrarian reformer. The last-men- 
tioned farm, itself as large as many an estate, is an eye- 
sore to him. He would break it up into twenty or thirty 


Such figures as these are 


holdings, and hold each one still too large. He is not 
practical enough to begin by calculating the cost of his 
experiment. He knows not that, were the owner to re- 
arrange his estate on the small-farm model, he would 
need a fortune for the operation. According to theory, 
instead of twenty-nine farm-houses he must build four 
hundred—all with new byres and barns and granaries ! 
Should the taxpayer ever compel him to limit the size 
of his farms on the principle by which it is proposed to 
pass an Eight Hours Bill, that taxpayer will have to 
pay the piper; so that it will be prudence on his 
part to start by calculating the chances of success. 
Inquiring into the matter, he cannot fail to be struck 
by the fact that the present system of division re- 
It is not 
by chance that the small farmer has survived in dairy 
countries while he does not thrive in the corn-growing 
and cattle-grazing districts. 


sults from the operation of natural causes. 


In the former a property 
of four or five thousand acres is divided among some 
seventy to two hundred tenants, while in the others the 
invariable tendency is to diminishing numbers. Here, 
for example, are three estates: one in East Anglia and 
two in the North. One is of nearly the same size as 
Lord Egerton’s; but instead of a hundred and eighty- 
five holdings there are only eleven: of 9, 40, 215, 271, 
424, 463, 557, 558, 618, 625, and 1479 acres respectively. 
A neighbouring property of about three thousand acres 
is let to nine tenants: of 3, 30,173, 309, 354, 386, 580, 
667, and 683 acres. The next and last example is 
one of mixed husbandry: it is a little estate whereon 


‘the small farmer once flourished ; and it is divided into 
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eleven holdings—of 9, 10, 21, 31, 45, 60, 72, 141, 324, 
424, and 426 acres. The drift of all which figures 
is to show that in certain districts the small farms, 
which were many, are being replaced by a few large 
ones. This is the plain truth of the matter. And the 
question is: whether or not to put an artificial check 
upon the process ? 

Where there is a ready sale for dairy produce, with 
but a few fields of pasture to mind, it is calculated that 
a man may get a living out of a twenty-acre farm: 
provided always that he work as hard and fare as 
frugally as any day-labourer, and provided always that 
he have wife or daughter to milk his cows and make 
his butter and cheese—for he cannot afford a servant, 
and he will need all the help he can get from his chil- 
dren. His ambition will be to work himself into the 
tenancy of a larger farm; but the little meadows that 
profit his kine will never do for stock, for sheep and 
rattle do best on large feeding-grounds. Where market 
or dairy farming is not profitable, the man that would 
live must take on a hundred acres, within which limit, 
it is reckoned, he can find full work for a pair of 
horses. But he will struggle in vain to compete with 
neighbours working on a larger scale. 





He has not 
capital enough to buy the machinery he needs, nor the 
ready money to get his manure, his seeds, and _ his 
bétail in the best and cheapest way. It is impossible 
for him—in constant need of every penny of spare cash— 
to hold back his grain till prices rise, or reserve his sheep 
when the market is overstocked with mutton. He is at 
the mercy of a wet season, an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, a malady among roots or grains. Any 
one of these misfortunes is enough to work his ruin. 
And here, in round terms, is the reason why he has 
quitted the calling. In too many instances his anxious 
and laborious life has ended in misfortune. He prefers 
to make the great experiment on less perilous lines. 

But, says our reformer, ‘ Let him lay down his fields 
in grass and buy cows—as the other man does! But 
the conditions that obtain in Cheshire do not hold 
everywhere. For a dairy farm you must have heavy 
pastures, and how to produce them on the light Nor- 
folk soil has not yet been discovered. Secondly, 
you must be within reach of a good market for your 
butter and milk ; and Manchester and Liverpool are not 
within easy rail of everywhere. Where these condi- 
tions exist, no artificial means are needed to originate 
and maintain the small holding: where they do not, 
the agriculturist is still found plying the most profit- 
able methods of his craft. It is the difference between 
wholesale and retail trade. Just as the florist with 
acres under glass has ousted the suburban gardener who 
used to earn a living with one little greenhouse, so in 
these days, when foreign and other competition has 
pared down profits to their thinnest margin, you must 
work on a large scale to get a livelihood. He is the 
successful market-gardener that can send his produce 
to Covent Garden by tons and by cartloads ; and the 
farmer who gets on is the master of mighty flocks and 
herds. ‘To step in and command the nature of things 
to reverse itself were to play Canute on the shore : with 
this difference, that in the end some one would have to 
pay mighty heavily for the result. Of course that is 
of little moment to the Reformer; it is a good deal, 
though, to the interest reformed. 
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ABBAS PASHA 


HE advent of the new Khedive brings to an easy 
end the mild crisis induced by the death of 
Tewfik. In itself, the unexpectedness of Tewfik’s de- 
parture was calculated to breed alarms ; but, save for 
a brief and feeble spluttering in the French press, the 
sceptre has passed with the quiet and the regularity 
that would mark the accession of some English squire 
to his paternal acres. For this peaceful development the 
chief credit must be attributed to the Sultan, whose 
recognition of Abbas Pasha was an act at once of 
justice and of policy. True that, owing to the exist- 
ence of firmans regulating the succession, no other 
course of legality was possible for him: but he might 
have dealt in ‘buts’ and ‘ifs, have urged the inde- 
corousness of haste and the necessity of safeguarding 
appearances. Instead, he interposed with alacrity, and 
in this way shut the door upon foreign intrigue, and 
made conspicuous use of his paramount prerogative. 
Another motive—a personal one this—may have con- 
tributed to his most un-Oriental despatch. “Tis now 
some years since the ex-Khedive, Ismail, took the curi- 
ously purblind step of paying a visit to his suzerain. 
Since then he has been disciplined by easy yet un- 
relenting imprisonment; and it is said that, to repre- 
sentations that his health was broken and could only 
be restored by travel, the Imperial reply was that, 
out of pure kindness, leave of absence could not be 
granted, the climate of Stamboul being notoriously the 
finest in the world. Perchance the investiture of his 
grandson is intended to convey another hint to the 
deposed Pasha that he at least has nothing to hope 
from a turn of the wheel on the Nile, but must e’en bid 
farewell to sovereignty and make his peace with Fate. 
Anyhow, and whatever its causa causans, the Sultan's 
procedure is calculated to strengthen the dynasty, and 
therefore to confirm, indirectly, the well-being and the 
solvency of Egypt. 

Still, despite the tranquillity of the change, Tewfik is 
deserving of something more than a conventional ex- 
pression of regret. His understanding may have been 
limited, his education neglected ; but he was straight- 
forward according to his lights, and he never swerved 
from fidelity to that English alliance which had placed 
him on the throne of Mehemet Ali. Nay, more: 
he had the prosperity of his people close at heart, 
and he was keen to accept or to consider sugges- 
ticns for their material improvement. Such a ruler is 
hard to replace ; and to the land’s misfortune Abbas, 
his heir, is young and untried. The accounts of his 
docility and intelligence, duly transmitted by Viennese 
correspondents, may be accurate enough ; but one has 
read as much of other young princes who, exposed to 
the strain of mastership, have proved neither tract- 
able nor enlightened. It is an additional mishap that 
the Pasha, though barely eighteen, should be held by 
Mohammedan usage to have attained his majority : 
since he is placed thereby in a position practically des- 
potic, and is liable to become the tool of any plausible 
knave, of either sex. His name, too, is of evil omen 
in Egyptian history—the first Abbas was a sullen de- 
bauchee who in the end was done to death by his 
slaves ; and Sir Evelyn Baring may need all his wonted 
firmness and tact to prevent the Palace from being 
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converted into a hotbed of native and French malig- 


nity against the new purity of administration. These 
suggestions sound gloomy—perhaps, even, a_ trifle 


churlish. But the existence of a clique of anti-English 
politicians, united to bewail the bad old times, should 
not be forgotten ; especially as the inexperience of the 
Khedive is such people's opportunity. 

Thus much is patent: that the accession of Abbas 
Pasha is an argument not for the discontinuance but 
rather for the prolongation and the strengthening of the 
British 7‘gime. So much even Opposition broadsheets 
are con~'rained to confess, and you are quite prepared 
to find ti.at Mr. Gladstone—(if not his dme damnée, Mr. 
Morley )— will avail himself of this wholly unforeseen 
contingency to wriggle out of certain discreditable de- 
clarations which the very Daily News was forced to 
whittle away. For to the non-intervention Radical, no 
less than to Gallic journalism in its lucid intervals, the 
certain conclusion is brought home: that for us to 
leave the Khedive unsupported would imply an Egypt 
given over to bankruptcy, confusion, and corruption, 
with the Emirs of the Khalifa free to advance not 
merely to the Wady Halfa but to Cairo—nay, to 
Alexandria herself. And what is the alternative? A 
return to that Dual Control which has already been tried 
and found wanting? or worse, the institution of a mul- 
tiple Board that would inevitably become the battle- 
ground of European rivalries, till words at the council 
Why, a 
Turkish occupation would be preferable by far ; and to 
none save the Turk, however retrograde the move and 
however direct the outrage to the Gospel according to 
Mid-Lothian, could the Powers in their quandary apply. 


table were translated into blows in the field ? 


In short, our redcoats and officials remain in the Nile 
Valley from necessity’s no less than honour’s sake ; and 
the 
thither, cease from joining their voices with the Parisian 


sooner those Radicals, whose leader sent them 
press (not the French Government) in girding at an 
arrangement they cannot undo, the better for their 
The 
most iron tyranny, the narrowest bureaucracy, were 
less disastrous to Egypt than perpetual uncertainty 
as to the outcome of the morrow. Ere the century's 
end, if Abbas prove a man of grit and wisdom, we 
may be free of the country: but till the moment of 
evacuation arrives, the true patriotism is to think of it 
seldom, to speak of it not at all. Idly to discuss the 
problem is simply to play into the enemy’s hands, and 


reputation and the good name of the Empire. 


so engender those international rancours which paralysed 
our statesmanship at the time of Penjdeh and Khar- 
toum. Could the members of Her Majesty's Opposi- 
tion but imitate the benevolent silence of Germany 
and Austria, they would make Lord Salisbury’s burden 
far lighter, and—what is more to the point—they would 
lessen their own difficulties abroad, if it should please 
inscrutable Destiny to induct them to office. But can 
they stop talking? Hardly: for what else have they 
to do? 





PROGRESS IN THE POST OFFICE 


OES the proverb, ‘Give a dog a bad name,’ etc., 
apply to institutions? Apparently not, if we 
may form a general conclusion from the recent history 


of the Post Office. For during the last half-dozen 
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years that mammoth among organisations has had 
nothing but bad names. Customers and employees 
have combined to belittle and abuse it. The Letter- 
carrier and Telegraphist have had each his grievance, 
and have expressed the same with a freedom that 
left no room for misunderstanding. And the public, 
the million-headed, with its crores of pennies, has 
kept up a steady grumble against anomalies and in- 
ertia for years. It seemed, indeed, as if the G.P.O. 
had got into a rut, from which there was no lifting 
it. And now, behold a miracle: the G.P.O. begins to 
move! The start appears to have come some nine 
months back, when the Boy Messengers Limited, a dimi- 
nutive and youthful organisation for delivering letters 
and parcels, terrorised the late Postmaster-General 
into a tentative adopting of their system. Since 
then the mammoth has been ruminating ; and now, 
after half-a-year of chewing the cud, it has enacted a 
whole series of improvements. Some of these, it should 
be stated in strict accuracy, have been in partial opera- 
tion already ; but they were little known to the general 
public, and have been so modified by the new changes 
that it is simpler to speak as if the system had started 
de novo on the first of "92. Let us describe it, in a word, 
as the establishment of a threepenny express post side 
by side with the ordinary penny post. 

To make the working of the new post clear, it is 
best to begin by dealing with the arrangements for 
local deliveries in a particular town or district. These 
are simple enough. The old distinction between letters 
and parcels, between book-packets and newspapers, is 
swept away, and at the same time the old tariff by 
weight is simplified beyond recognition. Up to one 
pound in weight, all articles, from a visiting-card to a 
volume of sermons, from a packet of butter to a posy 
of flowers, are accepted at a uniform mileage tariff. 
For threepence a mile the Post Office undertakes to 
deliver, by express messenger, all such articles as 
will not damage the boy who carries them. Beyond 
this pound, there is added to this mileage rate a 
uniform charge of 1}d. for every pound the packet 
weighs ; so that a three-pound packet travelling express 


up to two miles will cost you 103d. So much for the 


ii is not too much to say that the untimely 
decease of the Duke of Clarence has touched 
to the very heart the great nation which, in the 
natural order of things, it would have been, one 
Death and the grief he 
But to the 


most he comes not till they have lived and ful- 


day, his privilege to rule. 


brings are the lot of the human race. 


filled themselves: till they have enjoyed the great 
experience of being and have done such work 
as was in them to do. ‘That piece of common 


fortune was not for our Prince departed ; howbeit 
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local service. When you come to long-distance letters, 
you find the regulations a little more complicated. For 
here the Post Office is compelled by the terms of Acts 
of Parliament and by contracts with railway companies 
to maintain the distinction between letters and parcels, 
and to charge the old rates; and what has been done 
is to superadd the threepenny express fee in order to 
This paid, and the letter pro- 
perly distinguished, it will be segregated and placed 
in a separate express bag. At the office of destina- 
tion this bag is the first one opened, and its contents 
are sent out immediately, each by special messenger. 
If the distance the messenger has to travel be more 
than a mile (a rare case in most towns: in London 
an impossible one), the recipient will be surcharged 
at the rate of 3d. a mile for the extra distance, which 
charge the sender may prepay. More: wherever public 
conveyances are running—as omnibuses, tramways, trains 
—express messengers employed by the Post Office will 
make use of them to save time, and the cost will be 
included in the threepenny fee. 

Nor is this all. Still further to save time, it has been 
arranged between the Post Office and the Railway Com- 
panies that the latter shall carry letters or parcels any 
distance by train for twopence, plus the ordinary 
postage: the guard to post them, on arrival, in the 
nearest box. In this state the system is more or less 
worthless. But under a new rule the letter can be sent 
from post-office to station by express messenger ; and, 
warned by telegram, the postmaster at the other end 
will have a messenger to meet the train; so that 
the letter will do the journey as fast as the writer 
himself. The weak point in the arrangement is the 
necessity for telegraphing, which adds a superfluous 
sixpence to the cost ; and this could be prevented by 
arranging that every station should include a small 
post-office, with a messenger in attendance : the conveni- 
ence would be great, and the working could in no way 
interfere with the business of the companies. Indeed, 
in the case of little towns and scattered districts, it 
would be a general convenience if the letter-sorting 
and the other postal work could be done within the 
station or close at hand thereto. 


secure rapid delivery. 


it seemed that destiny, having given him much, 
had more in reserve for him than for any man alive. 
He was only twenty-eight years old ; he was the 
Heir of Britain ; and death took him in the flush 
of happiness, and from the very thick of the pre- 
parations for his marriage with a lady he had loved 
for years. With such circumstances, in the face of 

this surprising and untoward calamity, there can be : 
but one emotion: heartfelt and sorrowing sym- 
pathy for the parents whose hope he was and the | 


Princess we should have crowned our Queen. 
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MODERN MEN 
THE KAISER 


E took our breath away so completely in the early 
months of his reign that even now the more part of 
us cannot regard him calmly, but merely ‘stare and gasp’ 
in amaze when we contemplate his figure. __ It is difficult 
to talk of him soberly in critical prose. One feels that 
a sentence or two of Carlyle’s, had the Sage but been 
spared to girn sardonically over this latest Hohenzollern, 
would have hit him off better than many pages of analy- 
sis. For the man is a concrete Surprise, an embodiment 
of the Unexpected. Who could have foretold that the 
line of the Czsars would run into such strange places, or 
that such fantastic fever would bubble in the blood of 
the Brandenburgers? ‘Tis odd to reflect on the forecasts 
we used to make for this Young Man. What nobody 
expected was that Kaiser Wilhelm’s grandson would turn 
out a hasty sentimentalist, badly afflicted with the incon- 
tinence of tongue which is the epidemic of the age; a 
most impetuous, a most restless and conceited prigling, 
so saturate with shallow Meliorism that he might have 
sat at the feet of our academic new Radical professors ; 
a desperate self-advertiser, so vulgar and so unscrupulous 
that he might seem to have drawn his inspiration from 
the man Stead, and resolved to run his Empire (as there 
are men among us who would run a greater Empire) on 
the principles of the New Journalism. A Kaiser dashing 
wildly over Europe, scurrying from capital to capital as 
he were a prima donna; interviewing great people with 
the indefatigable avidity of a newspaper reporter ; chang- 
ing his dwelling whenever he was not changing his clothes ; 
pausing between whiles to upset the strong man who had 
made the Empire, and taking up now with Socialism, now 
with philanthropy, now with Lawsonism and the Purity 
Movement—here was enough to startle us all ; and startle 
us all it did. 

Some people seem to think that it is enough to shake 
their heads over him as a hoplessly bad case of a Young 
Man.in a Hurry, and to console themselves with pro- 
phesying an evil end. The more penetrating in all coun- 
tries begin to look at him closer, and to ask themselves 
whether a first impression, which was naturally unfavour- 
able, was necessarily correct. And here a deeply-rooted 
prejudice of our nation comes in. It is always hard for 
Britons to be persuaded that a man may be a coxcomb 
and a babbler and yet not a fool or a coward. Our 
predilections, we say, are against that opinion. The type 
we Englishmen and Scotsmen regard as the most ad- 
mirable is that of the ‘silent, capable man,’ who does 
much, says little, and bounces and swaggers not at all. 
But we might bring forward the august names of John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, and Horatio Nelson to 
show that even among Englishmen an heroic simplicity 
is not always inseparable from the heroic character. When 
you come to Frenchmen and to Germans, it is a thing 
proved by the whole of their history that men may be 
talkers, dreamers, vapourers, and brave soldiers and able 
rulers all the same. Who posed more steadily than 
Henri Quatre—a hero, if ever there was one? Will any 
one deny that Bonaparte was as finished a humbug as he 
was a splendid strategist? that Frederick the Great was 
both a man of genius and an intellectual coxcomb of 
the first rank ? It remains to be seen if William u. has 
genius, whether for war or for government. But this 
much is certain. He is no weakling and no coward. He 
is egotistical, conceited, opinionated, and he has an hysteri- 
eal inability to keep quiet. He must ever be doing some- 
thing and letting other people see him do it. But he 
knows his own mind; and when he sets about to g.t a 
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thing done, he has a formidable faculty for carrying it 
through. He is rash ; but he has at least the quality of 
boldness, which does not always go hand-in-hand with 
rashness. It was an audacious enterprise to begin his 
reign by a wholesale reconstruction of the military cabinet 
and the highest branches of the Civil Service; but the 
attempt did not end, as many predicted it would, in. 
anarchy. It was more audacious still to deliberately dare 
the conflict with Prince Bismarck, to bring the Chancel- 
lor to bay, to tumble that stupendous figure in the dust. 
Europe held its breath, hardly believing that this great 
luminary could shoot from the zenith like a falling star 
without causing perturbation dire in the political firma- 
ment. But nothing happened. The Emperor had struck 
hastily, but not, it appears, blindly. He had calculated 
forces and judged circumstances with some accuracy ; and 
he had the perspicuity to realise the fact that, great 
as Bismarck was, Europe and even Germany could do 
without him. It was not a bad piece of reckoning for 
a novice in state-craft; nor did the young man show 
himself wanting in the great kingly faculty of choosing 
the right instrument when he put Count von Caprivi into 
the Chancellorship. With all his fancifulness, he has his 
full share of the Hohenzollern tenacity, as well as their 
practical talent. Hot-headed as he is, he can recognise 
a mistake and undo its effects. It is a proof of the sub- 
stratum of hard good-sense which underlies his eccen- 
tricities that he has sloughed away from him the whole 
integument of anti-English prejudices in which he came 
to the throne. The steadiness with which he has sought 
and maintained the closest friendship with Great Britain 
is as much a tribute to his political capacity as the childish 
delight he takes in playing at being a British admiral is 
testimony to his want of dignity and discretion. 

In truth, there are two very different personalities but- 
toned up inside this young gentleman’s military frock-coat. 
On the one hand there is the monarch on the Prussian 
model—strenuous, industrious, frugal, narrow-minded. On 
the other side there is the politician up to date, equipped 
with a good stock of all the latter-day fancies and enthu- 
siasms. In the former capacity he is prepared to go on 
drilling the army and the nation in quite the old Spartan 
fashion ; in the latter he is ready to devote the fag-ends 
of his time and energy to settling the various problems 
in which, as a quite modern young man, he is aware that 
he ought to be interested. Added to this, there is the 
vanity of showing ‘all-round’ capabilities and powers of 
assimilation. He is like the clever boy of the public 
school, who will write for the Greek Verse prize, and play 
in the Eleven, and row in the Eight, and frequent an 
East-end ‘settlement '—not because he really cares for 
all these pursuits but—because he wants to show the 
other fellows how many things he can ‘do.’ So our 
Cesar jfin-de-siecle, in the intervals of his calling at St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, Rome, and Constantinople, and found- 
ing a fleet, and elaborating a new foreign policy, must 
needs assemble a conference of European economists at 
Berlin to see if they cannot put the ‘ Labour Question’ 
right by a little talk. And then—just to show that his 
mind has the qualities of the Nasmyth steam-hammer, 
which will crush a steel bar flat or break a nut with- 
out hurting the kernel—His Majesty will look into the 
‘immorality’ of his capital and abolish the trade of M. 
Alphonse, or devise you a new court dress, or regulate 
the sale of drink, or suppress a play of Herr von Wil- 
denbruck’s because it tends to unsettle the minds of: the 
lieges. In all this is much faddishness, much priggish- 
ness, much of the intolerable assumption and invincible 
self-conceit of the Good Young Man of the day. There 
are who say that if Kaiser Wilhelm had been born in 
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another station and another land you might have found 
him boring the people at Toynbee and improving the 
East-end with bad political economy and cheap culture. 
For our part, we do not think that such pursuits would 
long have occupied this strenuous soul. In a private posi- 
tion the ambition, the egotism, and the restless energy of 
the man would not have let him sleep while there was 
honour or wealth to be gained by hotly mingling in the 
fray. It remains to see what they will do for him since 
he is a king and at the summit of human fame and desire. 
Some think they will drive him to emulate the great 
crime of the great adventurer who plunged so recklessly 
into Silesia; others that he will fritter himself away 
in political dilettantism and the worship of many fads. 
It is unsafe to venture a prophecy. We have not seen 
enough of this middle-aged juvenile to predict what will 
come of him, or how he will end the fight between the 
sentimentalist and the autocrat within his soul. There 
is that physical equation to be taken into account, and 
that, as we know, is an uncertain one: for there is an 
unsound strain in the Hohenzollern blood and a weak 
spot in the Hohenzollern brain. But if his health 
and his nerves hold out, it would not be surprising if 
the Kaiser ended by becoming a Sovereign much more 
on the model of William 1. than on that of Frederick- 
William 1v. With all his indiscretions and his loose- 
tongued follies, there is a certain loftiness of purpose, 
and, as we have said, a distinct practical talent, about 
him which inclines to the more hopeful view. The man 
who goes out of his way to talk about suprema lex regia 
voluntas in these days is scarce a person on whose future 
you would care to wager. Yet, after all, it is not the 
sovereigns who take excessive views of the kingly office 
that have come to grief of late. It is the well-meaning 
incapables like Dom Pedro of Brazil, or the tricksters like 
Louis Napoleon, or the mere sensualists like Milan of 
Servia, who end in exile. 


TWO PANTOMIMES 

AD Mr. Pecksniff lived in an age of music-halls, the 
modern pantomime (falsely so styled) had been his 

own invention. For therein, under shelter of custom and 
respectability, you may hear without a blush those ribald 
songs which are the nocturnal delight of Leicester Square 
‘and neighbourhood.’ We have it on the authority of Sir 
Augustus himself that the aim and object of his variety 
entertainment are the elevation of taste ; and, though not 
even by implication would we reproach the ‘artiste,’ we 
may yet wonder by what strange magic Drury Lane puri- 
fies all them that euter it. Miss Fanny Leslie at the 
Pavilion, Miss Marie Lloyd at the Middlesex, are exposed 
to the suspicions of the common County Councillor: but 
on the ampler stage of Drury Lane each is listened to 
by the sternest matrons of the great house of Grundy. 
Can another air work this miracle of ghawge ? Or is it 
that convention, not refinement, bids us shun the ‘ halls’ ? 
Whatever the cause, the effect is interesting; and as the 
clergy of all denominations are agasp with admiration at 
the antics of the sprightly Princess Allfair, we may pre- 
sume that the music-hall has but to change its name to 
become, like Mr. H. A. Jones’s Theatre, a little higher than 
the Church. Meanwhile, it is worthy of note that the 
pantomime of to-day, even as the burlesque, is void both 
of meaning and of form. A prolonged excuse for an 
alternation of topical songs and the wearisome gyrations 
of an immense army of ‘supers, Humply- Dumpty is neither 
worse nor better than its predecessors. No attempt is 
made to interpret the familiar legend. The processions 
of Humpty-Dumpty would be not less appropriate in Jack 
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and the Beanstalk or in Dick Whittington; and if the young 
and uninstructed are amused at the Drury Lane drilling- 
ground, why, that is because—there being naught to hear 
or understand—the parti-coloured crowd imposes by its 
very size and lack of harmony. In truth, you can set any 
teeth on edge if your arrangements of colour be but 
harsh enough. 

But Christmas is the time of pantomimes: which are 
ill to avoid as bills and plum-puddings. And, as this year 
Covent Garden forbears to supply that competition which 
is the essence of success, Mr. Irving has come to the aid 
of Sir Augustus Harris, and the Lyceum is Drury Lane’s 
most dangerous rival. The Famous History of the Life of 
Henry VIIL, to give this poor example of Elizabethan 
drama its full title, is frankly interpreted by Mr. Irving 
in the spirit of modern pantomime. That is to say, the 
drama—such as it is—is omitted or obscured, and you 
have presented to you a variety entertainment, with the 
young reciter adroitly sandwiched between interminable 
processions. A word is spoken, or even a speech deli- 
vered, now and then; but the play soon lapses back into 
a kind of animated panorama, and off the ‘supers’ march 
again. It is very obvious that pageantry, with its alarums 
and excursions, may play a profitable part in dramas of 
scanty human interest. But not even Henry VIII, un- 
inspired as it is, can support the mass of pantomimic 
irrelevancy with which Mr. Irving has bombasted it out. 
The author—whoever he was—gave directions that the 
absence of plot or plan should be atoned for by the 
solemn entrance of bishops, chancellors, and other mag- 
nates, and the necessity of the expedient might well warn 
the modern managers that Henry Vir. was ill-suited to 
their talents. Mr. Irving, however, has gone far beyond 
the poor pageantry dreamed of by the Elizabethans. Your 
shilling is no longer ‘ seen away richly in two short hours’: 
three hours and a-half suffice it not. Nothing is left to the 
imagination. If the scenery be painted—as much of it is— 
with admirable taste and respect for the tradition of the 
stage, the crowd is not symbolised, as it should be, by the 
action of half-a-dozen, but is presented in complete bodily 
shape. The upholstery is so elaborate and so solidly con- 
trived that it wars against the scenery, while the magni- 
ficence of the costumes, the sumptuousness of the trains, 
the abundance of glittering jewels, whelm actors, scenery, 
and upholstery alike ; so that the most vivid impression 
you carry away with you is an impression of fashion-plates. 
From first to last the action drags intolerably. In the second 
act, in addition to the dance—necessary for the develop- 
ment of the plot, and therefore inevitable—you have a 
performance of torch-bearers, while in another place a fife 
and drum band marches defiant round the stage, for all 
the world like the Shoeblack Brigade out for a holiday. 
The Queen’s vision of angels in the fourth act is contrived 
with an ingenuity so elaborate as to be grotesque, while 
the effect is like nothing so much as a cheap and very 
pious Christmas card. 

The Lyceum and Drury Lane, therefore, are driven 
forward by the same ambition. The real pantomime, de- 
spite the late resurrection of Pierrot, is as dead as the real 
drama. Vulgar displays of wealth, clever arrangements 
of ceaselessly changing lights, vast gangs of supers drilled 
by a martinet—these have taken the place of art. True, 
at the Lyceum there is nothing so charming as the very 
frank and deliberate vulgarity of Miss Marie Lloyd. But, 
this exception made, it is fit and fair to add that the more 
classic house (of Irving) bears away the palm. In the 
Strand there is nothing so shocking as the performance of 
a person calling himself ‘ Little Tich’ ; indeed, we are not 
certain that, when the spectacle permitted, half-a-dozen 
speeches were not well spoken. But whenjaccessories of 
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every sort and kind are allowed to destroy the significance 
of voice and gesture, what chance have the poor actor and 
actress ? what chance the wretched author whose work 
demands interpretation? In the cast of Henry VIII. 
there is not one to whom a consistent presentation of 
his part is permitted. Mr. Terriss, who personates the 
King, makes a gallant effort to shout down the costumes 
and the furniture. His voice, though its compass be 
narrow, has never lacked body; but, call he never so 
loudly, he can scarce get out of the picture for an instant, 
but, like his colleagues, is mostly smothered under the 
weight of precious textures. Even when you catch sight 
of his portly form in the general scrimmage, and with his 
iron cadences clamouring at your ear, you have to confess 
that he is kingly neither in gait nor accent, and may be 
mistaken for a modern Briton shouting on a race-course. 
As for Mr. Irving’s Wolsey, it has been seen a dozen times 
before, under a dozen different names, and is so familiar 
as to lie outside the range of serious criticism. Of the 
rest, none has contrived to surprise, although Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, when in the person of Buckingham he relin- 
quished his sword, gave hope, by the agility wherewith he 
tossed his weapon in the air, that he would ‘do a turn’ as 
a juggler. 

Both pantomimes, then, must stand or fall merely as spec- 
tacles. And the question asks itself: do they present a suc- 
cession of noble pictures? Well: at Drury Lane there is 
never a fine arrangement of colour ; it is merely a triumph 
of mass, and the effect, though imposing, is never artistic. 
At the Lyceum, had there been a restraining hand, more 
than one scene had been legitimately picturesque. But if 
the background be harmonious, then is there ever some- 
thing on the stage to irritate the eye, and to make the 
picture just fail to come together. In the coronation of the 
Queen the interest is frittered away through an incoherent 
aggregation of details; but the scene in the court had a 
certain stateliness and sobriety. You are informed that 
the archeology of the piece is beyond reproach. The 
statement leaves you cold. It were impossible to test it 
without reference to a thousand dryasdust volumes : none, 
save the painter who designed the accessories, is competent 
to-day to sit in judgment upon his own accuracy ; and 
doubtless himself will have forgotten the details of his 
pedantry by this time next year. Now, we ask not for the 
narrow archeology of which Shakespeare and the Eliza- 
bethan were wisely ignorant. We only demand to see a 
real play adequately rendered. And if that favour be 
denied, we had rather witness a series of tableaux vivants 
than assist—‘ unfriended, melancholy, slow ’—at a variety 
entertainment whose effect is one of sheer solemnity. 
For that is neither flesh nor fowl, and befitteth no man’s 
stomach. 





OVER THE FIRE 


O them that have no fears of the narrow house, winter 

is a time of keener pleasures than any of the three 
remaining seasons. I think, indeed, it is pretty amply 
redeemed by its own idiosyncrasies. Its very vices pro- 
voke their own defeat, and call forth conditions which lay 
them into insignificance. Of its ill purpose there can be 
no doubt ; its slow and shuffling gait, its noxious breath, 
its little sneaking round of spites, smack all of indignity. 
You can see its withered arms itching for action from 
the back of September where it jostles with the melan- 
choly autumn. It is thanks to no mercy of the season, 
but to your own fortitude alone, that you clear the corner 
and come safely into spring. But we are happily armed 
with some compensation for those treacheries, and so live 
through the winter pretty securely in our trenches. The 
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evil humours of this Septentrion prey upon the weaker 
bodies ; for the more part, though we keep at odds, we 
exact therefrom many definite pleasures and one parti- 
cular ecstasy. Each season has its individual habits, 
proper to the respective rigours, and by these our human 
kind maintains itself in harmony with its circumstances, 
and derives from those its separate delights. But this 
particular ecstasy of which I speak is a character of the 
fourth alone. It will sound odd, perhaps paradoxical and 
flush of sentiment ; it is irrational, I know ; it is certainly 
a most immaterial enjoyment ; and yet in one mood, not 
uncommon to a man of cares, there is a finer zest in 
dreaming at the fire than may be got from any employ- 
ment or recreation from term to term of the rolling year. 
It is this touch of superterrene fancy that makes winter 
the most romantical of seasons. There is something un- 
essential to earth in a fireside reverie, whence or how 
deriving I know not. You will have, of course, the gross 
comfort of creature warmth in cover from a snowing or a 
streaming sky; but this is intelligible and human, very 
welcome and soothing against the outrageous elements. 
It is in the mind you will feel the subtlest delight. Your 
hands rubbing at your knees, your body relaxing in a 
gentle glow, your eyes set with some gratitude upon the 
occasion of your comfort, ;you will drift and pass into 
another world: a world of the rarest illusions, a world of 
exquisite and intangible thoughts and fancies. To say 
you are building castles in the embers is to interpret your 
dreams heinously : you will never see in the fire one single 
vision that ministers to your vulgar ambitions or aspira- 
tions. Wealth and prosperity, long life and happiness— 
these have no place in the suggestions of the fire ; nor, 
indeed, has any passion common to the streets. The sights 
and visions are too delicate, too fleeting, for utterance, 
even for distinct comprehension. The flames transfigure 
all. When you enter therein you leave the world of co- 
herence and form behind you fand live only with impalpable 
presences and undefined desires. There are castles and 
palaces, it is true, glimmering through diaphanous veils 
of mist; there are caverns beyond caverns of mystical 
light, reaching from space to space till they vanish in the 
glowing recesses. But these fabrics are unsubstantial and 
recall no memory of the earth, being of faéry, and released 
from all mundane laws and conditions. What reason can 
there be for this strange transition? In the red heart of 
the fire alone does sorcery linger ; and here alone is it 
possible to be made free of exigent Time, and to turn 
Space into Infinity. All that is illimitable and eternal 
pervades the thoughts that rise with the flames. The 
mind assumes the quality of a mirror, and reflects each 
momentary change of the ashes with sensitive precision. 
In a minute you will have suffered as many sensations 
as in other times would crowd a life. There is no stabi- 
lity nor rest in the ethereal constructions of the embers, 
and your mind, too, wanders on wings. The stream of 
fancies sweeps in a luminous pageant over you; the 
breath comes and goes, and with each inspiration a 
hundred formless imaginings have fled. You can be- 
hold wonders in the fire. You may see the universe in 
ruins, and your life reverted and absolved ; spirits may 
appear to you in the flickering tongues ; you may be rapt 
up to catch a glimpse of Deity itself. And whatever mar- 
vels pass before you, these fantasies—so swilt, so instant, 
as to slip the nimblest mind—leave by their passage a 
sweet and thrilling contentment, a self-sufficient ecstasy. 
You will perceive that you are communing with a higher 
sphere, are admitted to a transcendent company. At 
times some faint memory seems to mingle with your sen- 
sations, as though they were the issue of your own past: 
a recollection descends with a thrill upon you; flashes 
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and is gone. The gates of your soul swing open for an 
instant ; but ere your eye can spy with certainty upon the 
inner sanctuary it has clapped to again, and you are left 
to wonder on your own secrets. How much is there in 
the spirit of man without his knowledge? Is it that in 
these moments he makes a vague contrast with a superior 
consciousness, in fits, in gushes, in irregular spasms ? 
There is, at least, no wit sufficient to track to its fount 
this intermittent flow of royal condescension. As an 
arrow in the air, as a swallow through the sky, so thought 
upon thought takes flight out of the void into the void, 
leaving vacancy behind. The motes of fancy glitter in 
the mind, impalpable, luminous, and innumerable. They 
impress the soul with a certain mark, and sail forth- 
with out of vision. Your hold upon your own mind is at 
this time very insecure, and you flutter with the flames in 
and out of sanity. For to feel and to be unable to refer 
your feeling to its components is to verge on madness. 
Now you will have a floating sensibility of something dear 
and familiar ; remembrance comes at a call to your elbow ; 
and then the flash has gone, and the unknown, the un- 
knowable, the ineffable, that which lies beyond sense of 
touch or sight or audience, gleams, an instantaneous spark, 
in the shadows of your soul. 

And thus the phantasmagoria passes, until the white 
embers fall and fade and turn suddenly to red ; and the 
red pales behind its feathered coat of ashes, leaving you 
confronted and encompassed by the monstrous verities of 
Gone are your serene and 
mystical dreams, and there lie the ashes—grey, elemental, 
most comprehensible, rudely tangible, dust and rubbish 
for the broom. 


this boreal and laborious life. 





MR. BALFOUR IN ULSTER 


TPXO-DAY Mr. Balfour sets foot on the soil of Ulster for 

the first time. In saying this I do not forget the right 
hon. gentleman’s visit to Donegal some eighteen months 
ago—a visit rendered famous by his memorable encounter 
with Mr. Swift M‘Neill in the bar-parlour of Mr. M‘Swiney’s 
hotel at Dungloe. But to-day he is the guest of the real 
people of Ulster: the descendants of those settlers who 
have made the Ulster of the Plantation what it is—one of 
the most thriving, industrious, and law-abiding portions of 
the Queen’s dominions. Other eminent statesmen have 
already been there. Lord Randolph Churchill went, and 
had a reception which any leader might have envied. 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Henry James 
have each in turn visited this part of Ireland, and have 
been received with enthusiasm. But it is absolutely cer- 
tain that Mr. Balfour’s reception in Belfast to-day will be 
such as no English statesman ever received betore. The 
demonstration which will take place on Belfast streets 
will not be confined to Belfast people. It will be joined 
in by crowds from every part of Ulster. 

Belfast itself is no mean city. Five-and-thirty years 
ago it was a town with eighty thousand. To-day it is 
a city with a quarter of a million of busy, industrious 
citizens. It has long been the seat and centre of the 
linen trade—an industry which some Irish Nationalists 
at one time sought to brand and boycott as an Orange 
industry. Having long since outgrown the linen trade, 
the city is now the centre and seat of many other indus- 
trial pursuits. Its shipbuilding yards vie with those of 
the Mersey and the Clyde, and from the slips of ‘the 
Island’ have gone forth the Teutonic, the Majestic, and 
many more of those ‘ greyhounds of the Atlantic’ in the 
comfort and safety of which transatlantic passengers re- 
joice. Its warehouses, its marts, its shops, compare favour- 
ably with those of great English cities whilst its docks 
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show a trade only second to that of London, Glasgow, 
and Liverpool. It is idle, in view of prosperity such 
as has marked and still marks Belfast, to talk of advan- 
tages of situation and Government aid. Government has 
done nothing for Belfast. And, so far from the situation 
being advantageous, the city has had much to contend 
with. The people of Belfast have had to do for their 
Lough what the people of Glasgow have had to do for the 
Clyde. And what has been done has been done not with 
the aid of national resources but out of local funds. And 
if the contiguity of Glasgow and Scotland has been an 
advantage—and undoubtedly it has been—Bristol and 
England are not much further removed from Waterford. 
The fact is that all this accounting for the prosperity of 
Belfast is pure nonsense. Belfast is the city it is simply 
and solely because its people have made it so. They have 
not been content to sit down, Micawber-like, waiting for 
something to turn up. They have turned the thing up 
for themselves. They have not doted upon orators of 
the O’Brien and Dillon stamp—men whose theme was 
mainly of the ‘seven hundred years of oppression since 
Strongbow landed.’ My conviction is that a large number 
of the most prosperous people in Belfast could not stand 
an examination on Strongbow, either as to who he was or 
where he came from. And as to ‘the seven centuries of 
oppression, they recognise that, whatever the past may 
have been, it has no bearing upon the actual living pre- 
sent, in which nothing approaching to oppression exists. 
The people, too, have understood that commercial success 
goes hand-in-hand with security and confidence. Now and 
again, indeed, Belfast has been the scene of riots of a most 
formidable character, arising out of the fierce passions 
engendered by a party spirit which is one of the legacies 
of past years. But, apart from these special and regrettable 
incidents, the law-abiding spirit has prevailed, and the 
disorder and tyranny so prevalent in the South have been 
happily absent. 

It is this city, then, which Mr. Balfour enters to-day. 
For weeks the preparations for his reception have been 
in progress. He will be received with acclamations by 
practically the whole people. And English and Scottish 
Gladstonians—those of them, at least, who still try to do 
their own thinking—will do well to pause and ask what 
such a reception means. Is not this the very man who 
four years ago was guarded by special police wherever he 
went? Is not this the ‘ Bloody Balfour’ of Nationalist 
oratory? Is not this the man upon whose head was poured 
all manner of filthy abuse, and who was called a mur- 
derer, a robber, and a thief? Yes, it is the self-same man. 
And to-day he is being received with universal acclaim in 
the chief city of the most populous and the most prosperous 
province of Ireland ! 

The people of Ulster, who will turn out to-day and 
during next week to honour Mr. Balfour, have undoubted 
cause for the exuberance of feeling which they are certain 
to manifest. Mr. Balfour filled for a little over four years 
the responsible position of Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant. He succeeded Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at a 
critical period in the history of the Unionist party. After 
the overwhelming defeat of the Gladstonian party at the 
polls in 1886 the programme of the Irish wing of the 
party became clear and apparent. They resolved to make 
all government impossible in Ireland. They made up their 
minds to force the Government to introduce and pass a 
Coercion Act. And they succeeded. In the face of the 
growth of agrarian crime ; with the Plan of Campaign, an 
organised system of robbery—which Mr. John Redmond 
obligingly informs us now was never intended as an aid 
to tenants, but as an embarrassment to the Government— 
in full working order ; with jurors flagrantly setting aside 
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the obligations of their oaths, »nd anarchy prevailing 
throughout three of the four provinces, the position was 
certainly a difficult one. 
Mr. The outlook was gloomy 
enough ; and I well remember telling him, shortly after 
he took office, that I hardly knew whether to congratulate 
him or to condole with him on his appointment. Starting 
clearly with the determination that he would have no par- 
leying with wrongdoing, that he would coerce it with the 
whole strength of the State, if necessary, he also formed 
a resolve to deal with the agrarian question as the real 
root of the prevailing disorder. This was, in fact, the 
Ulster Protestant programme. The Ulster farmers have 
never ceased to maintain that the troubles arising out of 
the land constituted the real Irish difficulty. But, op- 
pressed as they were with much injustice, no persuasion 
ever was successful in inducing them to soil their hands 
with the moral filth of the Land League. Mr. Balfour's 
programme was founded upon their own principles. They 
had no sympathy with the redress of grievances by the 
murder of defenceless men and women, by the maiming 
of still more defenceless animals—by dishonesty and 
terrorism. And when they saw that this ‘still, strong 
man’ was not only bent upon repressing crime, but was 
passing the Land Act of 1887, and conceiving a great 
scheme of occupying ownership of Irish land, Liberals and 
Conservatives alike applauded him. But it was not only 
Mr. Balfour's policy that commended him to the people 
of Ulster. Those who came in contact with him soon 
found that his was a magnetic influence : that he inspired 
enthusiasm and conquered prejudice. And for those who 
only saw him at a distance, his conduct of Irish affairs in 
the House of Commons and in the country was enough. 
In the House itself, a party which had made it a fixed 
habit to insult, bait, and worry Irish Secretaries found their 
game countered. They had worried Mr. Forster almost 
to death. It was sometimes, indeed, almost tragic to see 
the great, kindly heart of the sturdy Yorkshire Radical 
all but broken. They made Sir George Trevelyan live 
seven or eight years in the two he served as Chief Secre- 
tary ; and, in a fit of great anguish, they wrung from him 
the memorable retort that, although he was Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, he ‘was still an English gentleman.’ 
Mr. Balfour changed all this. He did not, indeed, act on 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s principle. The member for 
the Stirling Burghs was a success as Chief Secretary after 
a fashion. The right hon. gentleman profited by the ex- 
perience of Mr. Forster and Sir George Trevelyan. He 
refused to be baited. He simply didn’t care, and came 
to be known amongst Irishmen as ‘ The Scotch Sandbag.’ 
But Mr. Balfour did care about things. He was as anxious 
about them as the Irish members were. He could hit as 
hard as they could; and his cuts were often much cleaner 
than were those levelled at him. In debate, although 
often indifferently supported, owing to the paucity of 
fighting support from Ulster, he proved himself more than 
a match for the whole Pagnellite party combined. And 
whilst all this was going on in the House—and these were 
the times of all-night sittings, and when members fre- 
quently went home at four o’clock in the morning—Mr. 
Balfour was developing a gift of oratory in the country for 
which most people were totally unprepared. His success 
has, indeed, been extraordinary. He found Ireland in 
a state of anarchy and ccnfusion. He has left it in a 
state of profound peace—the police being mainly occupied 
in the protection of Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien, Davitt, and 
Healy from the vengeance of their old friends. He has 
not only established peace and restored the supremacy of 
the law—his policy in other directions is rapidly telling. 
The congested districts will ere long have good cause to 


It was under these circumstances 
Balfour took the helm. 
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Even now the roads 
made, and the railways in course of construction, are 
But it 
is for his services in connection with the land that Ulster 


remember his name with gratitude. 
ealled ‘ Balfour's roads’ and ‘ Balfour's railways.’ 
specially thanks him. The Act passed last session may 
be defective —this is not improbable—but Mr. Balfour by 
conceiving and passing that measure lifted the whole 
question out of the rut of past controversies. He has 
insured the formation of an occupying ownership ; he 
has rendered certain the termination of the long and 
disastrous struggle between landlord and tenant. 

Ulster men and women, therefore, do well in honour- 
ing this man to-day. 
that Scottish blood 
ashamed. 


In their veins, as in his, courses 
of which neither has cause to be 
He will see to-day that Ulster for the safety 
of which the Unionist party, of which he is now leader, 
has been contending. The people of that province, in 
return, will see the man who in the hour of danger and 
trial—a time when all but the strong hesitated—stood 
‘four-square to every blast’; who sent a priest to gaol 
for wrongdoing with as little compunction as he sent a 
peasant ; who met his opponents foot to foot, and finally 
conquered in the great fight. Whether he travels in the 
North-East through Antrim and Down, or, as he will during 
the week, to Derry, Tyrone, and the North-West, his re- 
ception is sure and certain. And the only question arising 
is the old one: ‘Who will follow the King?’ Is it to be 
Sir William Harcourt or Mr. Morley? Or will the Grand 
Old Man, the hero of a hundred fights, try the enterprise 
himself ? 
1885! 
follow Mr. Balfour now. 


No Gladstonian leader has entered Ulster since 
And it may be safely asserted that not one will 
T. W. Russet. 


VERTICALLY-LIT LIGHTHOUSES 

TEXHAT eminent mechanician and man of science, the 

late Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Strange, F.R.S., 
who was the grandson of Scotland's great Jacobite en- 
graver, Sir Robert Strange, and inherited his grandsire’s 
delicacy of touch and vision, had a favourite saying: 
‘Everything that is is wrong.’ 
doxical, there is a marvellous amount of truth in it, espe- 


Though at first sight para- 


cially as regards scientific theory and practice. The whole 
history of scientific progress proves it, for most real dis- 
coveries have had bitter and powerful enemies in those 
whose preconceived notions were thereby traversed. In com- 
paratively modern times, Harvey and Jenner in medicine, 
James Watt and George Stephenson, Arkwright, and the 
grand company of industrial inventors, attest the fact. 
The truth of Colonel Strange’s apophthegm was illus- 
trated by the success of experiments in the vertical 
illumination of clouds during the last three months of 
the Royal Naval Exhibition. Ever since the old-fashioned 
beacon as employed by night to warn mariners off danger- 
ous rocks and coasts was quenched by the men of science 
who revived the old Greek Pharos as the modern light- 
house, much ingenuity and cash have been expended to 
prevent the rays of light employed from passing upwards, 
or in any save a horizontal direction. The endeavour 
has been made to rear verygdofty lighthouses, crowned 
by lanterns—now mostly of the revolving type—carrying 
lights of enormous intensity, which pass into the night 
in a horizontal direction through lenses of immense and 
constantly increasing power and cost, the nominal power 
being estimated at a maximum at St. Catherine’s of six 
millions of candles, and at the Eddystone of five millions. 
The photometer, on the basis of which these figures are 
estimated, is a most illusory instrument, however, as it 
merely gives the relative intensities of lights on an arbi- 
trary scale: the more important quality of diffusibility it 
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ignores, while traders on the so-called candle-power care- 
fully omit to say—probably few of them know—that this 
diffusibility diminishes in a regular ratio with the square 
of the intensity. Now, the extreme distance at which 
Eddystone light is visible from a ship’s deck on a clear 
night is stated to be seventeen and a-half miles ; and pro- 
bably the reflection from the few rays which manage to 
escape at its crown may be seen as a kind of halo some 
miles further: the lantern being about 180 feet above 
water-level at high tide—just that of the truck of the 
most useful old 74-gun line-of-battle ship. 

The cost of building and maintaining the lighthouses on 
our shores is very onerous, and al] save those interested in 
maintaining the present system by the powerful argumentum 
ad crumenam must rejoice at, and do their utmost to sup- 
port, an infinitely cheaper and at the same time much 
more efficient scheme. A young Scots shipmaster, Captain 
Robertson of the Mogador s.s., by a brilliant inspiration 
came to the conclusion that a light sent vertically upwards 
would not only be seen as a bright pillar against the 
horizon, but illuminate the clouds above it, and thus be 
visible at a greater distance from the sea and other levels 
than any horizontal light, however powerful. He saw— 
what was evident when he had once pointed it out—that, 
even in fog, the vertical light would be far more easily 
seen than the horizontal, though the vessel herself were 
enveloped in the mist, because the curtain thins rapidly 
on leaving earth or water, and does not rise more than 
three hundred feet at the outside. It rarely happens 
in the thickest fog that one cannot see the main-truck 
from the quarter-deck, while the mainmast itself is quite 
invisible. A mile or so of fog will absorb the most power- 
ful light, which will not, however, be invisible to vessels 
in clear water outside the belt of obscurity. Yet the 
vessels in the haze would be able to descry all but the 
lower rays of a vertical light. Captain Robertson commu- 
nicated his discovery at the end of June to his friend, 
Captain A. G. Froud, Lieutenant R.N.R., the secretary to 
the Shipmasters’ Society, who consulted the writer about 
it, with the result that the matter was at once laid before 
Lieutenant Lionel Wells, R.N., at the Royal Naval Exhi- 
bition ; and this officer, being a man of science and learn- 
ing, did not lose an hour in putting the theory to the 
test. The same evening he sent beams of light upwards in 
our presence, and the results exceeded our sanguine ex- 
pectations. The first he projected, at an angle of about 
fifteen from the zenith, as a broad belt from the Admiralty 
search-light at the side of the little glass house on the 
lake, whence he directed torpedo operations and other 
manceuvres. It went up, as far as we could estimate then 
—and later experience showed we had greatly under- 
estimated the distance—about five hundred yards, and 

luminated a passing cloud at the lower level very dis- 
tinctly. He then narrowed the beam into a beautiful 
pencil of light, that we estimated at one thousand yards 
in length, which caught a cloud on the higher level. 
Finally, he managed to adjust the instrument so that the 
light-pencil became vertical. The effect was extremely 
fine; but in about half-a-minute the mirror was broken 
by the intense heat of the melting carbons. These lights 
were seen distinctly at Wimbledon. Lieutenant Wells 
repeated the experiments till the Exhibition closed, the 
results being watched by volunteer observers. The lights 
were clearly visible at Frant, thirty-four miles away, 
although they were only set at an angle of fifteen. Had 
they been vertical they would have been visible for fifty 
miles at least. The light used in these experiments was 
estimated at 6500 candles intensity, that of the model of 
the Eddystone in the grounds being really of about 300,000 
candles intensity. Though caviare to the general, these 
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experiments were of interest and value to experts and 
scientific seamen, and were, perhaps, the most important 
of the many good works done at the Exhibition. 

They attracted the notice of the Admiralty, the Trinity 
House, and Thames Conservancy, as well as the Board of 
Trade and Lloyd's; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to show the most valuable feature of the discovery, by 


placing an absolutely vertical light in a suitable position - 


for observations to be taken at sea. The data which a 
beam of light going up some thousands of feet vertically 
—it must be absolutely vertical—would give for the de- 
termination of a ship’s position is such that in tolerable 
weather the distance should by trigonometrical observa- 
tion be fixed to a cable’s length. There is no difficulty in 
the construction of a suitable apparatus at a small cost, and 
an admirable site and opportunity for the erection of the 
first vertical light for maritime service have occurred to the 
writer. The erection would be in many respects a suitable 
memento of the Royal Naval Exhibition, and of the fact 
that the first vertical light experiments were conducted 
within its bounds. An octagonal column near Portisham 
—about two miles from the Chesil Beach, on a hill seven 
hundred and ninety feet high, which dominates the Port- 
land Bill and commands the Great Bridport and Wey- 
mouth Bays—was erected by public subscription to the 
memory of that Dorset man, Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy, 
flag-captain to Nelson, who died in his arms. It was 
planned as a lighthouse by the architect, the late Arthur 
Acland, brother of the venerable Sir Henry Acland, 
Bart., Regius Professor of Medicine to the University of 
Oxford, and is owned by Mr. William Manfield of Portis- 
ham, who is the descendant of one of Hardy’s three 
daughters, the sole survivor of whom is Lady Macgregor. 
Visible from the sea for about fifty miles, the monument, 
which is falling into ruin, is even now a valuable Jand- 
mark by day. Experienced seamen say that a vertical 
light placed at this point would be of enormous value, as 
the coast is one they dread and shun even more than St. 
Catherine’s Point. It is estimated that the tower could 
be repaired, a caretaker’s cottage built, and the necessary 
apparatus for a sufficiently powerful vertical light set up, 
for between £1000 and £1200. The idea has been broached 
and favourably received in Dorsetshire, by Mr. Manfield 
and all to whom it has been suggested, and no doubt the 
County Council would vote a sum for the work if it were 
backed up, as it should be, by the Government depart- 
ments, the great steam-shipping companies, and the rail- 
way companies which have sea lines, as well as by Lloyd’s 
and other mercantile bodies. The saving in life and pro- 
perty if this new system does half what is expected of it 
would be simply incalculable. Meantime, it looks very 
much as if it supported the dictum of Colonel Strange. 
KENNETH CorNisH. 





GOD’S GARRISON 


es years ago there was trouble at Fort o’ God. 
‘Out of this place we get betwixt the suns, said 
Gyng the Factor. ‘No help that falls abaft to-morrow 
could save us. Food dwindles and ammunition’s nearly 
gone, and they'll have the cold steel in our scalp-locks if 
we stay. We'll creep along the Devil’s Causeway, then 
through the Red Horn Woods, and so across the plains to 
Rupert House. Whip in the dogs, Baptiste, and be ready, 
all of you, at midnight.’ 
‘ And Grah the Idiot—what of him ?’ said Pretty Pierre, 
the half-breed gambler. 
‘He'll have to take his chance. If he can travel with 
us, so much the better for him’; and the Factor shrugged 


his shoulders. 
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‘ If not, so much the worse, eh?’ replied Pretty Pierre. 

‘Work the sum out to suit yourself. We've got our 
necks to save. God’ll have to help the Idiot if we 
can't.’ 

‘You hear, Grah Hamon, Idiot,’ said Pierre an hour 
afterwards, ‘we're going to leave Fort o’ God and make 
for Rupert House. You’ve a dragging leg, you’re gone 
in the savvey, you have to balance yourself with your 
hands as you waddle along, and you slobber when you 
talk ; but you ‘ve got to cut away with us quick across the 
Beaver Plains, and Christ ‘ll have to help you if we can't. 
That's what the Factor says, and that’s how the case 
stands, Idiot—bien ?’ 

‘Grah want pipe—bubble, bubble—wind blow,’ mut- 
tered the daft one. 

Pretty Pierre bent over and said slowly: ‘If you stay 
here, Grah, the Indian get your scalp; if you go, the snow 
is deep and the frost is like a badger’s tooth, and you 
can’t be carried.’ 

‘QO, O my mother dead—poor Annie—by God !—Grah 
want pipe—poor Grah sleep in snow—bubble, bubble— 
0, O the long wind, fly away.’ 

Pretty Pierre watched the great head of the Idiot as it 
swung heavily on his shoulders, and then said : ‘ Mais, like 
that, so!’ and turned away. 

When the party were about to sally forth on their 
perilous path to safety, Gyng the Factor cried angrily, 
‘Well, why hasn’t some one bundled up that moth-eaten 
Caliban? Curse it all, must I do everything myself?’ 

‘But you see,’ said Pierre, ‘the Caliban stays at Fort 
o’ God.’ 

‘You’ve got a Christian heart in you, so help me 
Heaven!’ replied the other. ‘No, sir, we give him a 
chance,—and his Maker too for that matter, to show what 
He’s willing to do for His misfits.’ 

Pretty Pierre rejoined: ‘Well, I have thought. The 
game is all against Grah if he go; but there are two who 
stay at the Fort o God.’ 

And that is how, when the Factor and his half-breeds 
and trappers stole away in silence towards the Devil’s 
Causeway, Pierre and the Idiot remained behind. And 
that is why the flag of the H.B.C. still flew above Fort 
o God in the New Year's sun just twenty years ago 
to-day. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company had never done a worse 
day’s work than when they promoted Gyng to be Chief 
Factor. He loathed the heathen, and he showed his 
loathing. He had a heart harder than iron, a speech that 
bruised worse than the hoof of an angry moose. And when 
at last he drove away a band of wandering Sioux foodless 
from the stores, siege and ambush took the place of 
prayer, and a nasty portion fell to Fort o' God. For the 
Indians found a great cache of buffalo meat, and, having 
sent the women and children south with the old men, 
gave constant and biting assurances to Gyng that the 
heathen hath his hour, even though he be a dog which 
is refused those scraps frpm the white man’s table that 
make for life in the hour of need. Besides all else, there 
was in the Fort the thing which the gods made last to 
humble the pride of men—there was rum. 

And the morning after Gyng and his men had departed, 
‘because it was a day when frost was master of the sun and 
men grew wild for action, since to stand still was to face in- 
dignant Death,they, who camped without, prepared to make 
a sally upen the wooden gates. Pierre saw their intent, and 
hid in the ground some pemmican and all the scanty rum. 
Then he looked at his powder and shot, and saw that there 
was little left. If hespent it on the besiegers, how should 
they fare for beast and fowl in hungry days? And for his 
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rifle he had but a brace of bullets. He rolled these in his 
hand, looking upon them with a grim smiling. And the 
Idiot seeing, rose and sidled towards him, and said: ‘ Poor 
Grah want pipe—bubble, bubble. Then a light of 
childish cunning came into his eyes, and he touched the 
bullets blunderingly and continued: ‘ Plenty, plenty 
b'longs Grah—give poor Grah pipe—plenty, plenty, give 
you these.’ 

And Pretty Pierre after a moment replied : ‘So that’s 
it, Grah ?>—you’ve got bullets stowed away? Well, I 
must have them. It’s a one-sided game in which you get 
the tricks; but here’s the pipe, Idiot—my only pipe for 
your dribbling mouth—my last good comrade. Now show 
me the bullets. Take me to them, daft one, quick.’ 

A little later the Idiot sat inside the store wrapped in 
loose furs, and blowing bubbles ; while Pretty Pierre, with 
many handfuls of bullets by him, waited for the attack. 

‘Eh,’ he said, as he watched from a loophole, ‘Gyng 
and the others have got safely past the Causeway, and the 
rest is possible. Well, it hurts an idiot to die perhaps as 
a half-breed or a Factor. It is good to stay here. If we 
fight, and go out swift like Grah’s bubbles, it is the game. 
If we starve and sleep as did Grah’s mother, then it also 
is the game. It is great to have all the chances against 
and then to win. We shall see.’ 

With a sharp relish in his eyes he watched the enemy 
Yet he talked almost idly to 
A woman— 


coming slowly forward. 
himself: ‘1 have a thought of so long ago. 
she was a mother, and it was on the Madawaska River, 
and she said: ‘“‘Sometimes I think a devil was your 
father; an angel, sometimes. You were begot in an 
hour between a fighting and a mass: between blood and 
heaven. And when you were born you made no cry. 
They said that was a sign of evil. You refused the breast, 
and drank only of the milk of wild cattle. In baptism 
you flung your hand before your face that the water might 
not touch, nor the priest’s finger make a cross upon the 
water. And they said it were better if you had been born 
an idiot than with an evil spirit; and that your hand 
would be against the loins that bore you. But Pierre, ah 
Pierre, you have love for your mother, have you not?”’... 
And he standing now, his eye closed with the gate-chink 
in front of Fort o’ God, said quietly : ‘She was of the race 
that hated these—my mother: and she died of a wound 
they gave her at the Téte Blanche Hill. Well, for that 
you die now, Yellow Arm, if this gun has a bullet that is 
cold enough.’ 

A bullet pinged through the sharp air, as the Indians 
swarmed towards the gate, and Yellow Arm the chief fell. 
The besiegers paused ; and then, as if at the command of 
the fallen man, they drew back, bearing him to the camp, 
where they sat down and mourned. 

Pierre watched them for a time ; and, seeing that they 
made no further move, retired into the store, where the 
idiot muttered and was happy after his kind: ‘ Grah got 
pipe—blow away, blow away to Annie—pretty soon.’ 

‘Yes, Grah, there’s chance enough that you'll blow 
away to Annie pretty soon,’ remarked the other. 

‘Grah have white eagles—fly, fly on the wind—O, O, 
bubble, bubble’: and he sent the filmy globes floating 
from the pipe that the Hon. Just Trafford had given the 
half-breed winters before. 

Pierre stood and looked at the wandering eyes, be- 
hind which were the torturings of an immense and con- 
fused intelligence: a life that fell deformed before the 
weight of too much brain, so that all tottered from the 
womb into the gutters of foolishness, and the tongue 
mumbled of chaos when it should have told of marvellous 
things. And the half-breed, the thought of this coming 
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upon him, said : ‘ Well, I think the matters of Hell have 
fallen across the things of Heaven, and there is storm. If 
for one moment he could think clear, it would be great !’ 

He bethought him of a certain chant, taught him by 
a Medicine Man in childhood, which, sung to the waving 
of a torch in a place of darkness, caused evil spirits to 
pass from those possessed, and good spirits to reign in 
their stead. And he raised the Idiot to his feet, and 
brought him maundering to a room where no light was. 
He kneeled before the other with a lighted torch of 
bear’s fat and the tendons of the deer, and waving it 
gently to and fro sang the ancient rune, until the eye of 
the Idiot, following the torch to and fro as it waved, sud- 
denly became fixed upon the flame when it ceased to 
move. And the words of the chant ran through Grah’s 
ears, and pierced to the remote parts of his being ; and a 
sickening trouble came upon his face, and the lips ceased 
to drip and were caught up in twinges of pain. . . . The 
chant rolled on: ‘ Go forth, go forth upon them, thou, the 
Drive them forth into the wilds, drive 
Enter in, O enter in, and lie upon 


Searlet Hunter. 
them crying forth. 
the couch of peace, the couch of peace within my wig- 
wam, thou that are wise. Behold, I call to thee!’ 

And Pierre, looking upon the Idiot, saw his face glow, 
and his eye stream steadily to the light, and he said: 
‘What is it that you see, Grah ?—speak !’ 

All pitifulness and struggle had gone from the Idiot’s 
face, and a strong calm fell upon it, and the voice of a 
man that God had created spoke slowly: ‘There is an 
end of blood. The great chief Yellow Arm is fallen. 
He goeth to the plains where his wife will mourn upon 
his knees, and his children cry because he that gathered 
food is gone, and the pots are empty on the fire. And 
they who followed him shall fight no more. Two shall live 
through bitter days, and when the leaves shall shine in 
the sun again, there shall good things befall. But one shall 
go upon a long journey with the singing birds in the path 
of the white eagle. He shall travel and not cease until 
he reach the place where fools and children and they into 
whom a devil entered through the gates of birth find the 
mothers who bore them. But the other goeth at a dif- 
ferent time At this point the light in Pretty Pierre’s 
hand flickered and went out, and through the darkness 
there came a voice, the voice of an idiot that whimpered : 





‘Grah want pipe—Annie, Annie dead.’ 

The angel of wisdom was gone, and chaos spluttered on 
the lolling lips again ; the Idiot sat feeling for the pipe 
that he had dropped. 

And never again through the days that came and went 
could Pierre by any conjuring, or any swaying torch, make 
the fool into a man again. The devils of confusion were 
returned for ever. 
the god. 
with the eyes of that god: no more blood was shed. The 
garrison of this fort held it unmolested. The besiegers 
knew not that two men only stayed within the walls; 
and because the chief begged to be taken south to die, 
they left the place surrounded by its moats of ice and its 
trenches of famine ; and they came not back. 

But other foes more deadly than the angry heathen 
came, and they were called Hunger and Loneliness. The 
one destroyeth the body and the other the brain. But 
Grah was not lonely nor did he hunger. He blew his 
bubbles, and muttered of a wind whereon a useless thing 
—a film of water, a butterfly, or a fool—might ride beyond 
the reach of spirit or man or heathen. His flesh re- 
mained the same and grew not less; but that of Pierre 
wasted, and his eye grew darker with suffering. For 
man is only man, and hunger is a cruel thing. To give 


But there had been one glimpse of 
And it was as the Idiot had said when he saw 
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one’s food to feed a fool, and to search the silent plains 
in vain for any living thing to kill, is a matter for angels 
to do and bear, and not mere mortals. But this man 
had a strength unto himself like to his code whereby 
he lived, which was his own and not another's. And at 
last, when Spring leaped gaily forth from the grey cloak 
of Winter, and men of the H.B.C. came to relieve Fort 
o God and entered at its gates, a gaunt man, leaning on 
his rifle, greeted them standing like a warrior, though his 
body was like that of one who had lain in the grave. He 
answered to the name of Pierre without pride, but like a 
man and not as a sick woman. And huddled on the floor 
beside him was an idiot fondling a pipe and with a shred 
of pemmican at his lips. 

As if in irony of man’s sacrifice, the All Hail and the 
Master of Things permitted the fool to fulfil his own 
prophecy, and die of a sudden sickness in the coming-on 
of Summer. But he of God’s Garrison that remained 
repented not of his deed. Such men have no repentance 


neither of good nor evil. Gitpert Parker. 





JESSIE 
Least Jessie comes with her soft breast, 
And yields the golden keys, 
Then is it as if God caressed 
Twin babes upon His knees— 


Twin babes that, each to other pressed, 
Just feel the Father's arms, wherewith they both are blessed. 


But when I think if we must part, 
And all this personal dream be fled— 
QO then, my heart ! O then, my useless heart ! 
Would God that thou wert dead— 
A clod insensible to joys or ills 
A stone remote in some bleak gully of the hills ! 
T. E. Brown. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


CHILDREN’S OPERA AND RATIONAL 
PANTOMIME 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


SIR,—Although the intervention of Zhe National Observer 
came too late to save 7hérése Raguin from that doom which 
almost every stage effort of artistic merit meets at the hands of 
Grundyism and the modern theatrical and musical critic (and 
be hanged to him !), I venture to draw your attention to the 
wholesome protest and corrective of the vulgar realism in vogue 
so far as the young are concerned, which, initiated at the 
Royalty a week before Christmas by Mr. John Donald, was 
transferred on the first Monday of 1892 to the Vaudeville. I 
allude, of course, to the musical operettas, followed by a good 
old-fashioned harlequinade pantomime, and a good sample of 
the shadow pantomime, the whole performance being acted 
and sung, and right well too, by children for children. Mr. 
Donald has very sensibly so arranged that his daily programme 
commence at 2.30 P.M. and finish at five, in order that the little 
people might have their early dinners at home, and be again in- 
doors at nightfall. The operettas, twoin number, are Cock Rodin 
and Jenny Wren and Old King Cole and Good Queen Cole, the 
music (by Florian Pascal) being pretty and suitable in both. 
The choruses of the birds in Cock Rodin were capital; and 
Daisy Gilpin, who acts Jenny Wren charmingly, gives promise 
of real histrionic talent, as does the youngster who realised Old 
King Cole. These two stand out among their fellows, who, how- 
ever, second them wonderfully well. The dresses and scenery 
are pretty and appropriate, though not extravagant. In the 
harlequinade—one of the good old poker, goose, sausages, 
policeman, and ‘ Hot-codlins’ (which, by the way, was sung 
capitally) sort, familiar to and loved by us in the days of our 
own far-off youth—columbine, harlequin, clown, pantaloon, and 
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policeman play their parts galore; and I really thought that the 
sensible mammas and papas who took their youngsters enjoyed 
the fun thoroughly on their own account. 

Not being a ‘fond parient,’ but a lone old bachelor, I have 
to beg or borrow my friends’ brats, and counsel those in the 
same fortunate condition to do likewise, and take them to see 
Old King Cole and Cock Robin whenever they have an oppor- 
tunity.—1 am, etc., K. ©. 

P.S.—Old King Cole is a gentleman—a King among Topers 
—not an ‘ Ally Sloper.’ 





REVIEWS 
JAM SATIS — 


Miscellanies: Chiefly Academic. Vol.v. By F. W. NEWMAN, 
Emeritus Professor, etc. etc. London: Kegan Paul. 

Professor Newman, during his long and learned life, has 
touched the stops of various quills, not always the ‘tenderest 
stops,’ nor in the tenderest fashion. There is a singular dry- 
ness about his intellectual quality. His illustrious brother 
was not much of a humourist, but the Professor is the veriest 
walking anatomy. Of humour he has not the faintest trace, 
hardly even of wit: his jokes are something really too 
dreadful ; they are not numerous, but, as they lie, infrequent, 
“ squirming ’ among the dry bones of a remarkably naked style, 
they have a potsherdy way with them we have failed to 
observe in any other writer who is occasionally bent upon being 
funny. Professor Newman in high spirits, with a little touch 
of the ‘gay dog, and the innocence of the new-born babe, is 
one of the most notable things in literature. There is the 
gaucherie f/us hilarity which characterises a certain class of 
pedagogues. Indeed, we have hardly met a pedagogue who 
would care to hold at the font of Momus the ‘most byting and 
poignant’ jest in the article upon Pindar. The first Olympian 
races were xéAnri: this Mr. Newman (we suppose facetiously) 
translates ‘gig.’ ‘To Hiero, whose gig won the prize.’ He loves 
this joke : he returns to it. ‘O Hiero... I hope soon to 
celebrate a nobler victory (not of a gig, but) of the four-horse 
car, etc.!’ Now, this is Mr. Newman all over. Between the 
blinkers—one might almost say through the horse-collar—of this 
joke he looks straight before him and grins, quite reckless of 
the ridicule in which the poor gzg and its corresponding 
gigmanity have been steeped by agreat humourist. but surely 
it is the business of a translator to look round him, and sus- 
pect in every shrub and thicket the latest possibility of vulgar 
and discordant associations. To look round is no habit of 
the Professor: he looks straight, and often far ; but width of 
view, the consciousness of the whole field of vision, is denied 
him. And this is what makes him so impossible in litera- 
ture. His translation of Horace showed that with tolerable 
distinctness ; but the gzg business of Pindar proves that he 
cannot be trusted to overcome a prejudice. He sets out with 
an intention to disparage Pindar: with this object he translates 
the first O/ympian, and takes care to translate it as literally and 
as unsympathetically as he can. It is a most discreditable per- 
formance : it is not Pindar, and one is almost tempted to think 
this high treason to letters was occasioned simply by the desire 
to bring in the gig. Yet the first Olymian begins with the exalta- 
tion of water : surely the teetotal Professor ought to have been 
propitiated with a gnome like”Apioroy péev vdwp ; but he is pitiless 
—pitiless as the man who wants to éring in a joke. 

We scarce think any one ceifld be more helpless in the arena 
of literature as literature than the author of these Essays. If 
he could have been anointed with the oil of gladness—not 
necessarily above his fellows but—to some moderate degree of 
oleaginous flexibility, his great analytical and dialectic powers 
would have been available in pure criticism. But, as dry as 
a rattle and as confident as a drum, he really can do nothing 
in this kind that is sound or trustworthy. Not so in the region 
of the zwtellectus siccus : there he is often excellent. From the 
well-laden Christmas tree of the Newmans he received one 
gift : it was a case of mathematical instruments ; and with that 
he stands well furnished for the work that he can best do. 
Not content with his attack upon Pindar, he must needs go 


on to flout Plato: he has a dead eye for spots in the sun, 
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has the Professor; and he has a way peculiar to himself of 
insuring that he shall see nothing else. Wearing these pro- 
fessorial blinkers, he takes an observation of a still greater 
luminary, and gives us his views upon Homer. The paper is 
wonderfully characteristic. Professor Newman is a chorizon of 
the first water : the Odyssey is not by the author of the //tad. 
This he argues admirably, and with a ripeness and fertility of 
scholarship which we heartily enjoy. But that is not enough 
for the Professor ; above all things he is a moralist, and a very 
sturdy one. Now, sundry words which have a pure and lofty 
signification in the //éad have undergone deterioration in the 
Odyssey: this is interesting, and is useful for the purposes of 
the argument. But the Professor waxes wroth; he is dis- 
gusted ; he gets hotter and hotter, till he belabours the poor 
author of the Odyssey as an infamous person, loses his temper, 
and even preaches. A good scholar, but terribly wrong-headed 
and faddy ; valiant for what he believes to be truth, but in- 
discreet in maintaining it ; honest as the day, but a perfect 
fanatic of parti-pris: we could imagine no surer sign of a 
doomed cause than the adhesion of the Emeritus Professor. 
There is no question about Mr. Newman’s acuteness as a pub- 
licist : but here again he is apt to give himself away, and yield 
to the charms of a fascinating paradox or the irresistible 
blandishments of the victa causa. It was not always so: we 
well remember his admirably lucid statement of the question 
between North and South in the American Civil War. It was 
given in a causerie over the luncheon-table some twenty-five 
years ago. But we must admit that the effect was a good deal 
spoiled by a dissertation addressed to the same company on 
the subject of ‘ Modern Latin as a Basis of Instruction.’ His 
audience was mainly public-school masters. Their horror 
may be conceived at the ultra-anti-Ciceronian heresies of the 
man of learning who had translated into Latin the poem of 
Hiawatha. And he had such faith in it—was quite a propa- 
gandist on its behalf! This almost inconceivable specimen 
of perversity reappears in the volume before us: but so do 
sundry other ‘strange things’ cherished by the Professor. He 
dabbles in phonetics: this is significant. ‘ But good Aineias, 
Oohtful All the niht,’ ‘A grotto haunted by the Nimfs,’ ‘ Ye nih 
to Skulla’s outrages hav p&st’—these are specimens. The 
phonetics were intended for a Manchester Literary Club, and 
date from 1887. Perhaps one of his most wonderful exercises 
is his preamble to Shakespeare’s Richard 1. This was written 
in obedience to the command of a lady. Now, ladies ought 
really to be more cautious. The good old scholar is a manifest 
victim of the all-conquering charm : but it was naughty of that 
lady. The fun of it is that the clever old gentleman, willing to 
show the ladies a pleasure, has whipped up the Muse in gallant 
style, and the result is a most grotesque, but by no means 
abject, imitation of the poet. 

We see that this is Vol. v. of the Assays. We owe every 
respect to their author, but it is surely not unkind to say that the 
publication of his papers has been overdone, and that by the 
utmost stretch of good-nature we find it all but impossible to 
welcome the resurrection of much more from the waste-paper 
basket or the quiet and monumental entombments of Zhe 
Eclectic Review. 


JAPAN IN PHOTOGRAVURE 


The Real Japan. By HENRY NORMAN. | Illustrated from 
Photographs by the Author. London: Unwin. 

Japan has donned the garments of civilisation with a rapidity 
that is fairly startling. She is nearly dressed now: a patch 
here and there, to hide such glimpses as may yet be caught of 
the Oriental skin beneath, and she will stand with her Western 
sisters undistinguished. She is the champion lightning-change 
artiste amongst the nations, and Mr. Norman gives us a good 
deal more thana glimpse of her dressing-room ; but even he, 
with all his versatility and insight, is unable at times to follow 
her through her transformations, and pauses bewildered and 
breathless, to rest awhile in the study of something essentially 
and permanently Japanese, something which our civilisation can 
but degrade and our missionaries are powerless to exalt. And 
to one such subject he has devoted, in one or another form, the 
greater part of his book. 

The most cursory glance is enough to show what a hold on 
him the Eternal Feminine has taken. By far the most of his 
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illustrations, and we should not care to say how much of his 
text, are devoted to the Japanese woman. His way of dealing 
with her is fresh, lively, and pleasant. Indeed, you follow Mr. 
Norman with the greatest interest into Geisha-land ; but what, 
you ask, will ‘mercenary and audacious’ Miss Tomoye, that 
‘quaint little person with a funny face and a quick wit’; and 
* Little Snow,’ with ‘ her sweet face, her soft dark eyes, and her 
sad history’; and ‘ Miss Fate,’ who moves ‘like the flowing of 
water or the waving of leaves,’ whose eyes are as ‘a pool hidden 
in autumn woods ’—what, you reflect, will all these ladies say 
to this photographic exposure of their charming little individuali- 
ties to the vulgar gaze of a public which knows not the Place of 
Lanterns, even Shimbashi, nor understands their winning ways ? 
Of one thing you are assured : that they will object to the 
odious word ‘ladykin’ which Mr. Norman applies to thern not 
once but many times: a crime against taste and an offence 
against good English and good manners, for which he is hereby 
denounced in their name. It is hard to understand upon what 
data Mr. Norman relies when he describes the Geisha class as 
disappearing ; but apparently he ascribes its extinction to the 
assimilation by the Japanese man of ‘ Western amusements 
as well as Western learning and law.’ As to the first, the 
records of the Tokyo Club could tell a different tale—for its 
Japanese members have as yet shown never a sign of preferring 
the dull decorum of the Occidental dinner-table to the comfort 
and freedom of a Japanese ditto ; while as for that extraordi- 
narily awkward libel on Western learning and Western law, it 
is superfluous as absurd. 

After a chapter savouring strongly of the special correspon- 
dent and strangely out of place in such work as this, Mr. 
Norman again descends into the ‘stirless rest’ of Japanese 
life, when he tinds himself on ticklish ground indeed. ‘ There 
is a place in Japan,’ he writes, ‘ which every male tourist visits 
to gaze on its outside : a place that contains probably the most 
remarkable attempt ever made to solve the great problem of 
human society ; yet a place entirely unknown to the Western 
world, for nobody has ventured to make in print more than an 
airy passing allusion to it.’ This is, of course, the Yoshiwara ; 
and though it contains nothing quite so curious as Mr. Norman 
would have you believe, it is a place to be seen, if possible, 
and in any case to be read about and written about, let us hope 
—as Mr. Norman’s literary mentor remarks—‘ with a great 
decency.’ After reading him, the attitude of most members of the 
great British public will probably resemble that of the Daruma 
who appears in his frontispiece under circumstances of a pecu- 
liarly trying nature. But few will hesitate to acknowledge that 
his is a contribution towards the solution of a great and grave 
question for which, after many days, the philanthropist and 
the legislator may be duly grateful. He is right in saying that 
the peculiar system of the Japanese authorities has absolutely 
eradicated the appearance of vice in Tokyo; but, when he 
proceeds to institute comparisons between the decency and 
order prevailing in that most favoured of capitals and the 
horrors of the London streets, he forgets that in Japan civili- 
sation has not reached the point of suffering the propaga- 
tion of vice and disease to be imposed on the policy of the 
State by a wild army of mules and barren women. 

On many other points of great interest in this excellent 
book we can touch but lightly. Captain Brinkley’s account of 
Japanese arts and crafts will be received with immitigable 
respect ; but it cannot, sure, be to him that such inaccuracies 
of detail are due, as that the now famous figure of Daruma is of 
wood? or that Kyosai still lives to limn the omnipresent crow? 
On Mr. Norman’s view of the future of Japan we refrain from 
commenting. By vaticination with regard to Japanese politics 
will no man be justified this side the grave, and we should even 
mistrust that seer who should speak to us across the stream. 
Japanese politics must at present be largely dependent on 
the views of Western Chanceries : reposing in official pigeon- 
holes at home as peacefully as those medals which, as Mr. 
Norman tells you, reposed in the coffers of the British Legation 
at Tokyo. Mr. Norman, no doubt, essays to do himself justice 
on the monstr-ingens-inform-horrendous subject of Treaty Re- 
vision, and no doubt he has had access to peculiar sources of 
information. But all the same it were well for him to bear in 
mind the Japanese proverb : ‘Just below the candlestick is the 
darkest place of all.’ 

As he emerges from these troubled waters the usual Japan- 
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esque glow overspreads his language : he even bursts uncon- 
scious into song, when he hints that 

‘ When Japan rings with the rattle of machinery ; 

When the railway has become a feature of her scenery,’ 

she may at last have attained the position to which she aspires. 
But it is hoped that she will at the last stage of an admirable 
work never perpetrate anything quite so unfortunate as is here 
perpetrated in her name. Finally, Mr. Norman courts the 
severest criticism by adopting a most ambitious title. We can 
pay him no higher compliment than to say that he comes 
nearer to giving us a real insight into contemporary ‘ Japanese 
manners, morals (immorals), administration, and politics’ than 
any other prowler with camera and pen has done. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


Sir Philip Sidney. By H. R. FOX BOURNE. ‘ Heroes of the 
Nations’ Series. London: Putnam. 

Sir Philip Sidney is too commonly known as naught but the 
good young man that died. His genius and his character, 
what he was and what he did, are forgotten, and the only thing 
remembered is that cup of water at Zutphen. Accordingly, not 
a few may wonder to find his life a number in that excellent 
series whose scope it is to deal with ‘ representative historical 
characters about whom have gathered the great traditions of 
the nations to which they belonged, and who have been ac- 
cepted in many instances as types of the several national 
ideals.’ But if Sidney were not a representative character it is 
because he was rather better than his neighbours : he certainly 
was typical of all that was brightest and best of Elizabethan 
England. 

Now, it is a fact that men are too often wont to prate of 
the greatness and the goodness of the ‘ Virgin’ Queen. If 
there be one thing that more clearly than another appears 
from Mr. Fox Bourne’s pages, it is that she was neither good 
nor great. For he has to give a picture of her court and to set 
down hard facts concerning her dealings with worthy servants 
on the one hand and unworthy favourites on the other: and 
the result is not a rehabilitation. The robust brutality of the 
Eighth Harry did not descend to his children: the maternal 
strain was too strong in each of them. Elizabeth was vain, 
selfish, inconstant, with a hankering after persons of the other 
sex inherited from Anne Boleyn as much as from King Blue- 
beard himself; and it taxed all the power and ingenuity of 
her strong and astute Ministers to keep their mistress now and 
again from some crowning act of folly. Ungainly and hard- 
featured, she had to be addressed as if she were the Queen of 
Beauty ; and honours and riches were for the deftest flatterer 
or the most artful and inveterate provider of petticoats and 
stomachers. In the atmosphere of such a court there was 
much of the form of chivalry with little of its spirit, which little 
was gradually taking on new shapes more suited to the times. 
Here, however, it was that Sidney spent a great portion of his 
short life, a courtier often against his will, anxious to be up and 
doing, but constrained to manufacture masques and com- 
pliments for the gratification of the Queen. The desire for 
employment was in his blood. The Sidneys were of Angevin 
descent. Sir William was a zealous servantofthetwo first Tudors. 
His son Sir Henry, one of the most discerning and the worst 
requited Ministers Elizabeth had, married a daughter of John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland : himself a son of Empson’s 
notorious colleague and father of the equally notorious Earl 
of Leicester. Philip was the eldest child of their marriage, 
being born at Penshurst in 1564, and deriving his name from 
his godfather Philip of Spain, who had just become the hus- 
band of Mary Tudor. For some years Sir Henry was mostly 
in Ireland, serving under his brother-in-law the Earl of Sussex, 
then Lord-Deputy ; and in 1560 he was appointed Lord Presi- 
dent of Wales, with Ludlow Castle as his official seat. Pens- 
hurst, however, remained the family home all through, and it 
was at Penshurst that the early years of Philip Sidney were 
passed. In 1564 he was made rector of Whitford in Flint— 
for the sake of the temporalities—and shortly thereafter he was 
put to school at Shrewsbury. While there his father sent him 
a letter, which Mr. Bourne does well to reproduce—so charac- 
teristic is it of the writer and so suggestive of the influences 
that helped to make the receiver what he became. One sen- 
tence will tell the rest : ‘Be courteous of gesture and affable to 
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all men, with diversity of reverence according to the dignity 
of the person. There is nothing that winneth so much with 
so little cost.’ In due time he passed to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and amongst his companions were Richard Carew, the 
translator of Tasso, Hakluyt, and William Camden. Then, 
‘for his attaining the knowledge of foreign languages,’ he ob- 
tained the Queen’s licence to go abroad for two—afterwards 
extended to three—years, and crossed the Channel in 1572. 
At Paris he witnessed the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which 
hardened his heart and made him a resolute and intelligent 
opponent of Rome to the end of his days. He wandered all 
over Germany, making many acquaintances and a few friends ; 
and amongst these Hubert Languet, the wise and wary Hugue- 
not. He even made his way to Venice, where he is said to 
have sat to Paul Veronese : and finally returned to London by 
Bohemia and the Low Countries. To his courtly manners and en- 
gaging presence Sidney now added a fairly extensive knowledge 
of men and things, fruitful of meditation in the years to come. 
The Queen soon began to look on him with favour—though 
all it ever brought him was little enough. Neither his uncle 
Leicester nor Cecil, his father’s friend, helped him much. Often, 
it would seem, in straits for money, he would gladly have sought 
more useful and remunerative employment ; but the perpetual 
intrigues against his father, who was now Lord-Deputy of Ire- 
land as well as President of Wales, made his presence at head- 
quarters expedient ; and besides, it was not Her Majesty’s desire 
to let him go. Soforten years he played his part with the rest: 
now in the companionship of Spenser, now himself breaking into 
song, now planning with Raleigh and encouraging Drake, now 
advising and even remonstrating with the Queen—and sometimes 
getting into trouble thereby ; but ever keeping steadily in view 
that man was not placed on this earth for pleasure alone, and 
revolving plans for the advancement of England and the pro- 
motion of the Protestant faith. 

His marriage with Frances Walsingham in no way curbed 
his spirit; and at length, in 1585, he had his will, being de- 
spatched to the Low Countries in the train of Leicester, with 
the appointment of Governor of Flushing. At last he was to 
get into grips with Spain, the implacable foe of his country 
and his faith. Some trifling actions gave him an opportunity 
of showing what manner of man he was; and then came 
Zutphen and the end. His body was embalmed and taken to 
England, where it lay unburied till Walsingham could raise 
enough money to pay his son-in-law’s outstanding debts: no 
assistance, apparently, being vouchsafed by Gloriana herself. 
Then there was a great pageant, with an interment under the 
Lady Chapel of Old St. Paul’s, and Gloriana’s refined and 
womanly remark, that he was ‘an inconsiderate fellow’ to go 
away and get killed. 

Such, in brief, is the story of Mr. Fox Bourne’s hero. As 
told us now, it sets forth a trifle too much of Sidney himself 
and somewhat too little of his associates and times. His 
literary achievement receives more than ample acknowledg- 
ment ; his literary influence not perhaps enough. There is 
also some want of grasp of those European problems which 
underlay all Sidney’s efforts at constructive politics. These 
shortcomings are not unnatural in the biographer turned his- 
torian, though they in some measure detract from the general 
value of the work. Take it all in all, however, here is a 
worthy record of a worthy life. 


CONSTABLE’S BERNIER 
Bernier’s Travels in the Mogul Empire, 4.v. 1656-1668. Being 
the first volume of Comstable’s ‘Oriental Miscellany.’ 
Westminster : Constable. 

The ‘ Travels’ prefixed to this very handsome book is per- 
haps somewhat calculated to mislead the reader unfamiliar with 
the writings that record the observations and impressions of the 
illustrious D’Herbelot’s compatriot and friend. The first one 
hundred and fifteen pages, entitled ‘The History of the Late 
Rebellion in the States of the Great Mogol,’ set forth a circum- 
stantial and very readable narrative of the internecine struggle 
for the supreme power which, ere Shah Jehan’s life was ended, 
took place between his four sons, Dard, Suttan Shuja’, Aurang- 
Zeb, and Murad Bakhsh. The successive phases of this fratri- 
cidal war, and the sequence of events which culminated in the 
establishment of Aurang-Zeb and the complete overthrow of 
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his three brothers, are portrayed in bold and lively colours; 
the characters of the chief actors, with several of whom Bernier 
was personally acquainted, being finely and forcibly delineated. 
One cannot but pity the miserable plight of the sick and aged 
Shah Jehan, a prisoner, to all intents and purposes, in the hands 
of his rebellious son, Aurang-Zeb: though he would better 
deserve our pity had himself not acted towards his father 
Jehangir in the like undutiful manner, even as Jehdngfr had 
in his turn rebelled against his father, Akbar. In truth, the 
domestic life of these proud sovereigns was as miserable as. 
their outward state was glorious. 

The next section (pp. 116-199) contains ‘an account of the 
most important events after the war, during five years or there- 
by, in the States of the Great Mogol.’ Here Aurang-Zeb 
wears a different and a more favourable aspect ; and the ad- 
miration you cannot but feel for the prudence, sense, courage, 
and vigilance of the King makes you almost forget the rapa- 
city and ruthlessness of the usurper. His reply to one of his 
nobles, who advised him to be somewhat less unremitting in his 
attention to business lest his health should suffer, is worthy of 
a great ruler: ‘There can surely be but one opinion among 
you learned men,’ says he, ‘as to the obligation imposed upon 
a sovereign in seasons of difficulty and danger to hazard his 
life, and if necessary to die sword in hand, in defence of the 
people committed to his care. And yet this good and conside- 
rate man would fain persuade me that the public weal ought to 
cause me no solicitude ; that, in devising means to promote it, I 
should never pass a sleepless night, nor spare a single day from 
the pursuit of some low and sensual gratification.’ Aurang- 
Zeb’s views as to the value of a purely ‘classical’ education will 
be read with pleasure by all who would fain depose Latin and 
Greek from their supreme position in our schools. On his ac- 
cession his old tutor, hoping for preferment, had hastened to 
the court. For several months the Emperor took no notice of 
him whatever ; but at last, wearied of his constant presence, he 
summoned the pedagogue to a private chamber, and, instead 
of thanking, overwhelmed him with reproaches, concluding thus: 
‘Forgetting how many important subjects ought to be embraced 
in the education of a prince, you acted as if it were chiefly 
necessary that he should possess great skill in grammar and 
such knowledge as belongs to a Doctor of Law; and thus did 
you waste the precious hours of my youth in the dry, unprofit- 
able, and never-ending task of learning words !’ 

The rest of the book is a series of letters addressed to Col- 
bert, De la Mothe le Vayer, Chapelain, and De Merveilles, 
wherein are described, amongst other matters, the resources, 
administration, and military strength of the Mogul Empire ; 
the cities of Delhi and Agra; the customs and beliefs of the 
‘Gentiles of Hindoustan’ (7.e. the Hindus), and the country of 
Kashmir, ‘the Paradise of the Indies.’ These, with the neces- 
sary indices, appendices, chronological tables, and bibliographi- 
cal notices, complete the volume, which is further enriched by 
several maps and illustrations. Of these latter all are executed 
with rare taste and skill, but the coloured portrait of Shah Jehan, 
which forms the frontispiece, is pre-eminent in beauty and deli- 
cate finish. In short, the whole book, apart from its intrinsic 
interest and value, is a monument of typographical and artistic 
elegance; and it is only here and there in the foot-notes that you 
find anything to criticise. Thus, the Persian verb meaning ‘to go’ 
is not, as stated in a note on p. 128, ru/teen but ra/tan, all Persian 
infinitives ending in dam or fan ; and the etymology of the inter- 
jection Sidbdsh (* Bravo !’) is not, as asserted on p. 150, n. I, 
Shah-bash, ‘REX FIAS, but Shdd-bash, ‘Be thou glad!’ But 
these are matters of small moment, the book attaining on 
the whole as near to perfection as is often done. We can 
wish the other numbers nothing better than that they should 
prove equal to this one; and it may be safely affirmed that 
such a series, designed, as Mr. Constable tells us, to supply 
in a convenient form ‘literature suited to the wants of those 
of our fellow-subjects in India, men and women, who have 
received an education in English,’ could not have been more 
fitly inaugurated. 


NEW NOVELS 
If we must find fault with the lady who chooses to call 
herself ‘Charles Egbert Craddock,’ it is for her inordinate love 


of word-painting for its own sake and analysis of the commonest 
sentiments and motives. Description of scenery appears, indeed, 
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to be the reason of existence of her book, Jn the!Stranger 
People’s Country (London : Osgood), and very pretty it is of its 
kind ; but when Miss Murfree thinks it necessary to interrupt 
her narrative with a brilliantly coloured picture of a kitchen- 
dresser by sunset (for instance), adorned with such elaborate 
and detailed prettinesses as America admires, we recognise the 
great truth about the half and the whole, and endorse the obser- 
vation of Steve Yates, that ‘ Folks hev a number of curus words 
of late years.’ The best dialogue, too—and there is some ‘ very 
good talk’ in this book—is apt to be hard reading when ques- 
tion and answer are divided by a complete psychological analy- 
sis of the mental state of both speakers ; and the contrast be- 
tween the rude speech of Tennessee and the latter-day—literary 
—American subtleties of the author, though no doubt artistic, 
is not altogether pleasing. For instance, a sentence beginning 
‘In his instant irritation because of the problem of her mental 
attitude’ would be all very well in Middlemarch, but it seems 
inappropriate as an introduction to ‘ Gloryful gracious, Adelaide, 
surely ye mus’ hev hearn ez how,’ and so forth. And to read 
a really good dialogue interspersed with phrases about mental 
attitudes is like reading Homer by the light of his scholiast. 
These, however, are comparatively unimportant faults, and 
Miss Murfree has positive merits which far outweigh them. 
Her dialogues, when she is in the swing of them and forgets 
for a moment to psychologise, are admirably racy and vigorous: 
one character at least—that of Felix Guthrie—is drawn with 
great power ; and her descriptions of mountain scenery, if she 
knew a little better when to stop, are full of picturesqueness 
and, apparently, of reality. Moreover, there is much art in 
the juxtaposition of the rude mountain life with the traditions 
of a bygone race—the ‘ Stranger People,’ whose pygmy graves, 
objects of curiosity to the archzologist and of reverence to the 
peasant, make a background of mysterious antiquity for the 
turbulent vitality of modern Tennessee. Several of the episodes 
in the story—the plot itself is not to be highly praised, being 
loose in construction and rather unsatisfactory in ending—are 
full of force and humour : notably the descriptions of a country 
wedding dance or ‘ infair’ and of a canvassing candidate’s visit 
to a mountain farm. But no one who has read /n the Tennessee 
Mountains doubts that the author has humour and narrative 
power enough. These are her own: her demerits are largely 
due to the taste of the public, which will have local colouring, 
and likes it thick. Tastes differ; and perhaps some people 
think it right to call a rifle-shot ‘the Shibboleth of Doom.’ 

If we are to believe ‘John Ryce,’ the clerical world must be 
in a bad way: for the knaves and fools, relatively to the good 
and wise, are in the proportion of two toone. At least, this 
is the case with the three principal characters in Zhe Rector 
of Amesty (London : Sampson Low), a rector, a vicar, and a 
curate : it is true that these are only the ‘inferior clergy,’ and 
our feelings are not harassed by the spectacle of a demented 
dean or a burglarious bishop. The rector is imbecile, the vicar 
is conventionally virtuous, and the curate is a ‘criminous clerk’ 
who, although his villainy is of a rather amateur and unsatis- 
factory nature during his life-time, does nevertheless vindicate 
himself from the prevailing insignificance by attempting murder 
and committing suicide under circumstances that are worthy 
of a better story. Apart from this melodramatic and really not 
unmeritorious incident, Zhe Rector of Amesty is as dull as ditch- 
water. As is usually the case in a bad novel, there are far too 
many characters with no particular reasons for being there: 
they all discourse more or less fatuously, and very few of them 
—the rector himself is not of the minority—have anything to 
do with what appears to be the plot. That these personages 
ontinue to please through three volumes is due not so much 
o their natural long-windedness, though that is considerable, 
as to their creator’s happy knack of periphrasis and amplifi- 
cation. For an author who tells you that a servant ‘went 
through the process colloquially known as “laying the cloth,”’ 
and who describes a carpenter as ‘a young man who from his 
cap and tools might lay claim to the calling of carpenter—a 
title which an inspection of his work would warrant he fully 
deserved’—so gifted a master of language is surely to be com- 
mended for his severe self-restraint in ever stopping at all. 

There was once an artist, penniless but honest and clean ; 
and he loved the daughter of a rich misanthrope ; and when 
he kissed her he lifted, up his voice and wept. Now, the 
misanthrope was also a vivisectionist, and he doubted the 
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disinterestedness of so much sentiment ; so he made a will, and 
thereby his daughter was worth ten thousand a-year if she did 
not marry the artist, and worth nothing a-year if she did ; and, 
this done, he gave up the ghost. And the butler, having heard 
his master speak lightly of the ‘hot place,’ dreaded to sit all 
night beside the body ; and in the morning, lo! it had vanished, 
together with a ‘shockingly shabby coat’ and the will. And 
one lot of thieves was suspected of purloining the corpse ; and 
another lot of thieves, which confessed to having plotted to do 
SO, was set on its track. And the good thieves spent a weird 
night in the Yellow Swamp. But at this stage the artist’s 
effort to discover the will which would disinherit his Mary 
diverted suspicion to himself ; till a sportive leopard leaped out 
of the dead man’s bed and scalped a harmless lawyer, who 
most unkindly‘accused the artist of trying to murder him. Now, 
all this while the corpse was living comfortably at Acacia Lodge, 
Hampstead ; and, pretending to be the artist’s uncle, it offered 
him substantial inducements to wed a fictitious cousin. And 
the artist treated these proposals with magnanimity and scorn; 
so there; was nothing left the corpse to do but burn the will, 
preside the wedding breakfast, and make such a speech as 
should be received with floods of tears and bursts of ‘ diapason 
mirth.’ These be the humours of A Baffing Quest (London: 
Ward and Downey), by Richard Dowling. It abounds with 
gruesome sensation, and is not wholly barren of ‘ creeps,’ while 
the interest is well sustained throughout. 

The Romance of a French Parsonage (London : Chapman), 
by the author of Dr. Xitty, is so good as to be distinctly dis- 
appointing. Evelard, a priest who has ’verted to Protestantism, 
accepts a country charge ; hither Georgette, a charming widow, 
follows him, and they are affianced. Adjoining his parsonage 
is a Carmelite convent, wherein, unknown to Evelard, is a 
woman he once loved. One stormy night when a wall is blown 
down she escapes, and takes refuge in his house. Their love 
is renewed, and Georgette, whose ‘only religion is to make 
people comfortable all round,’ releases Evelard; he weds his 
Bertrande, and soon after she dies. It seems incredible that 
within a week or two of her escape Bertrande should take 
kindly to private theatricals : but so it is. There are the ele- 
ments of several good stories in the minor characters. As it is, 
they appear, arouse an interest, and depart without fulfilling 
their promise. The sprightly Juenet, with his turbulent family 
circle and his many incongruous ways of earning a living ; 
the buoyant Pastor Bourgeois, with his exuberant self-esteem, 
and his stolid love Marthe ; or the shrewd child in her strained 
relations with her new-found mother: all these, we say, not 
only tend to divert your attention from the central figures, 
but impress you with a sense of being worthy of a book to 
themselves. 

Mr. John Davidson has a gift of mad humour somewhat un- 
common, and in its proper place by no means to be despised. 
Not only can he play the fool with zest : it is also his to make 
you join in the revel as if you enjoyed the fun. A little of this, 
however, goes a long way. To be good it requires to be very 
good, and the least lack of spontaneity is perdition. Hence 
The Great Men (London : Ward and Downey) is only a mixed 
success. In parts it is better than anything of the kind he has 
yet done: in parts you feel that the laughter is forced, and the 
fooling becomes dismal to a degree. A certain danger of run- 
ning to seed inheres in the art of writing merry nonsense. Mr. 
Davidson obviously has it in him to do sounder and more 
worthy work ; and he should now make the effort. 


STRATEGY 
The Principles of Strategy. By JOHN BIGELOW, U.S.A. 
London: Unwin. 

It is a curious thing that within a few months’ space the 
United States should have given us at once the best work on 
naval warfare and the very worst on the principles of war on 
land. Captain Mahan’s /nfluence of Sea Power on History is 
the one, Lieutenant Bigelow’s Principles of Strategy the other; 
and the explanation of the anomaly raises a question of more 
than technical interest, and going deep down to the roots of 
‘national’ as distinct from ‘ dynastic’ institutions. 

The effect of Captain Mahan’s book is to show that our 
naval administrators and executive officers have always under- 
stood from the beginning that the essence of successful warfare 
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was the utter destruction of the enemy’s means of carry- 
ing on the struggle : which implied the concentration and 
disection on his sea-going fleet of our whole power of offence. 
This policy, consistently carried out, enabled us to master the 
seas. But the idea was not grasped in its entirety by the 
military nations. For reasons to which we shall presently 
recur, in the days of dynastic armies the destruction of the 
enemy’s fighting power was almost the last thing attempted ; 
for land wars were not made for national purposes, but solely in 
the interests of a dynasty. Thus, armies were the personal 
property of kings, and kings made war for their own private 
ends, with which, as often as not, the nation was entirely 
unconcerned. As a Berlin print remarked, when the 
news of the disaster of Saalfeld (10th October 1806) fore- 
shadowed the catastrophe of Jena: ‘ Kings and their armies 
were necessary evils, and from the standpoint of the peaceable 
citizen it was quite immaterial which uniform the soldiers 
wore ; indeed, since the French soldiers fought for “ Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité,” it would be pleasanter to see them about 
the streets than the Royal Prussian uniform, to which they were 
accustomed.’ But the Revolution changed all that ; and, for 
the first time for many a century, here was ‘a nation in arms’ 
fighting for its own interests, which in this case were an effect 
of simple greed. Napoleon grasped the situation. Whereas 
of old time, and with few exceptions, war had been conducted 
as a kind of game whose object was the occupation of provinces 
or towns, he applied on land the principle ourselves had proved 
so deadly at sea, and recognised as the only objective of a 
campaign the complete destruction of an enemy’s army—the 
equivalent of his sea-going fleet. To this the strategists of the 
Continent opposed a system of warfare identical in spirit with 
that which Lieutenant Bigelow now submits to us: a system 
very much the same as that which is taught by General Ham- 
ley, only much more complicated: the system which Napoleon 
proved, in a sequence of great campaigns, and in terms of sword 
and fire, to be entirely antagonistic to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of war. 

To study Napoleon’s own writings—with the necessary cor- 
rections for his egoism—from the standpoint of Captain Mahan’s 
work, and with the added knowledge of the last century’s Ger- 
man military literature, is to see at once that the two theories 
are identical, and that, in founding the modern school according 
to whose traditions the last great campaigns of Europe have 
been fought, Clausewitz did but renew Napoleon’s argument. 
The two schools differ in this way. To General Hamley and 
Lieutenant Bigelow strategy and manceuvre come first: the 
occupation of a town or a province, and not the destruction of 
the enemy’s field force, being the main issue. To the navy, as 
interpreted by Captain Mahan, and to the German General Staff, 
whose spokesmen are Clausewitz and Von Moltke, the defeat 
of the enemy’s field army is the chief thing, the occupation of 
fortresses and provinces following as a matter of course. In 
other words, the tactical victory on the battle-field comes first, 
and strategy is subordinated to the fighting efficiency of the 
army: so that strategy, which is perfect on the part of a leader 
who rightly gauges the capacity of his troops to defeat double 
their weight of the enemy, were mere insanity in one with less 
reason to be confident. 

In the days when armies were partly mercenary—when in 
any case they represented a certain amount of invested capital 
—their fighting capacity was too nearly equal for men of indif- 
ferent talent to stake all on the hazard of a battle: for which 
reason they tried to obtain their object by manceuvring—that is, 
by working for side issues. The French did thus at sea with us 
for the better part of a century, and they were beaten like sacks. 
The other Powers of Europe essayed to play the game against 
Napoleon on land ; and with the same result. But the Ger- 
mans, taught in the school of defeat, recognised the funda- 
mental truth, and organised a ‘ nation in arms,’ moving as one 
body on the battle-field ; and they have had their reward. The 
question for ourselves is simple enough: Shall we adapt for 
land purposes the system which enabled us to sweep the seas, 
and made us the naval masters of the world?—the system 
whose value Napoleon and the Germans have absolutely de- 
monstrated on land? or shall we go on staking everything on 
that other, which is the work of theorists, and in every cam- 
paign since the Revolution has been shown to be entirely un- 
suited to attain the object in view ? 
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THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF VERSE 


A Summer Night, and Other Poems. By GRAHAM R. ToMSON, 
London: Methuen. 

Ballads and Lyrics. By KATHARINE TYNAN. London: 
Kegan Paul. 


As readers of The National Observer should be very well 
aware, Mrs. Tomson’s work differs in almost every essential 
respect of inspiration and manner from Miss Tynan’s. Her 
Muse is a Person of Quality, a Lady of Fashion, une femme- 
de-luxe,as M. Lemaitre would say. In A Summer Night you 
shall find the aspirations and imaginings of a poet hypno- 
tised by London, by the excitement that spreads, even as 
electricity diffuses itself over the atmosphere, through crowds 
of people unattached by any community of thought or interest; 
hypnotised, too, by the unfamiliar charm of silence brooding 
upon desolate streets, whose wet pavements shine under the 
long rows of gas-lamps, like rivers of gold. She has seized 
and translated the few aspects of London that are strikingly, 
unmistakably beautiful: the shining of light through trees, 
the quiet of gardens, and what we are afraid she might be 
inclined to call those ‘crepuscular effects’ which appeal so 
strongly to modern sensibility. And her verse is of the like 
sort : modern, clever, the result of patient training and per- 
petual selection, not without touches of the artificial, nor 
phrases whose origin is to be found in the books of modern 
poets. In her Apologia Miss Tynan claims that 


‘ Here in my book there will be fornd 
No gleanings from a foreign ground ; 
The quiet thoughts of one whose feet 
Have scarcely left her green retreat.’ 


She tells once more the old tales of the Children of Lir, turned 
into swans by the craft of a jealous stepmother; of Kathleen 
O’Hea, who sold her soul that the poor might have bread ; of 
Prince Connla, who went off to the Other World with a maiden 
invisible to all men save himself. She recounts legends of 
Saint Francis and Saint Angus and Saint Brandan. Her lyrics 
are now full of mysticism and devotion and abnegation ; now 
they embody the old, dead credulities of the populace with 
such an effect of belief that they fall upon the ear like expres- 
sions of aneveryday truth. There is something modern, how- 
beit, in this flight from the world. Miss Tynan writes as if the 
mantle of the last ballad-singer had fallen on her shoulders. 
Never is she so successful as when she weaves some old burden 
into her song ; but now and again you catch a later note—a 
rhythm which has baffled her intent of reproducing the simpli- 
city and spontaneousness of the old tunes. What entitles the 
books to be criticised together is this : that each is distinguished 
from the common versifications of ‘ Jady-authoresses ’—to quote 
one of them—by this skill in versification, and that scarce a 
poem in either of them but says something—however slight—to 
the best purpose. 

Take her modern inspiration from Mrs. Tomson, and what is 
left shall be of little significance. There are certain Jastiches 
in the book—imitations of the Border Ballads, which may be 
dismissed at once. And her essays in romance, something 
overloaded as they are with landscape, lack entirely that per- 
sonal note which makes her lyrics good to read. Certain 
lyrics which express with considerable power that feeling of loss 
and strangeness which comes over ‘ one who has been long in 
city pent,’ upon his return to the country-side haunts of his 
youth, lie in a middle class. Yet these might go an we could 
keep such verse as this—not strong. not too original, but ex- 
pressing what all the world feels with a fair and unfamiliar 
excellence : 

‘Give us the spangled dusk, the turbid street ; 
The dun, dim pavement trod by myriad feet, 


Stained with the yellow lamplight here and there ; 
The chill blue skies beyond the spires of stone: 
The world’s invincible youth is all our own 

Here, where we feel life’s pulses burn and beat.’ 


That passion of life is indeed the chiefest enticement of Mrs. 
Tomson’s book. You may know the tune, you may admire 
arrangement and dexterity rather than originality in the 
rhythms, but you cannot but chime in with it all. 

In the same way you turn from Miss Tynan’s ballads to such 
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lyrics as The Beloved, where the words seem to sing with a 
pleasant music : 


* Blow gently over my garden, 
Wind of the Southern sea, 
In the hour that my Love cometh 
And calleth me... . 


He hath crowns of pain on His forehead, 
And wounds on His hands and feet ; 
But here ’mid the dews of my garden 
His rest shall be sweet.’ 
Miss Tynan’s skill of rhythm approaches to mastery: she 
knows how to arrange words in a liquid flow, in such fashion 
that the sound comes out clear and clean. Now she will write 
a verse distinct and plangent, like a cavalier song ; at another 
time she makes the metre halt, and clips it off unconcernedly, 
so that the ear is constantly refreshed by unexpected turns and 
variations, For the matter she indites this method is more than 
advantageous : it is necessary. Her lyrics of witchcraft, lone- 
liness, misery, of devotion to the dead or divine, read like the 
abrupt, direct outbursts of one impressed by the emotions they 
convey. And the simplicity gained in these exercises tells to 
the advantage of all Miss Tynan’s poetry : it is ever passionate, 
imaginative, sincere, and musical. And her lyrical gift is so 
rare that she may well be content with her comparative failures 
in narrative. The verse is good, but the story flags. 


A MUSICAL CRITIC 


My Thoughts on Music and Musicians. By H. HEATHCOTE 
STATHAM. London: Chapman. 

It is the fashion of the time to be musical. Since men ungirt 
the Muses and turned them forth to wander in alien kingdoms, 
music has become the common property of every art. The 
word-mongers who distinguish the sound of syllables and 
despise the essential of sense excuse themselves on musical 
grounds ; and they are only typical, not unique. One man of 
wind, who has permitted himself the use of such a phrase as 
“some scarlet thing by Dvofak,’ does actually attribute pictorial 
quality to the art: so that the day cannot be far distant when 
a musician of the emphatic future shall publish a series of 
‘Green Sonatas,’ and‘ Blue Symphonies,’ and so forth. For, in 
truth, the world having grown something more self-conscious in 
its afflictions, it flew for expression to the sentimental comforts 
of sound. And here the old melody, the rhythmical form, the 
scholastic method, rendered but a small satisfaction ; a new 
school was demanded : a new school creating, a new school 
criticising. What marvel if the result were Babel? What marvel 
that the old landmarks came to be slowly effaced from the musi- 
cal thought of the time, or that a school of criticasters should 
arise to whom the true function of music was in every sense 
unrevealed? The rapidity with which the new jargon spread 
has been proof of the facility of its acquisition. There was 
no longer any necessity to interrelate a musical judgment to 
the absolute art with which such a judgment was concerned. 
You were—and are—permitted a looseness of simile which for 
its very defects was held in peculiar estimation. Any spiritual 
squirming of the master’s soul might be fitted upon any musical 
movement fast or slow ; and it was absolutely immaterial that 
two critics should agree upon the momentous problem whether 
it were a furious agyression of despair or an hysterical access 
of erotics which produced a given adagio. It was not their 
business, forsooth, to sift, to distinguish, or to analyse the musical 
production brought before their consideration. The effect 
upon the hearer was quite too insignificant a matter for thought : 
a truth which, if the matter be carefully pondered, is explana- 
tion sufficient of the fatuous judgment of a daily print which 
has just described Mozart as ‘in these days a little Jassé.’ 

It remains, then, to examine the claims of Mr. Statham, who, 
in the midst of this strange and irrelevant chatter, raises his 
voice in an attempt to utter some genuine musical criticism. 
They are claims which are very well worthy of consideration. 
‘One special object kept in view throughout the book,’ writes 
Mr. Statham, ‘has been to oppose and discountenance what I 
consider one of the great fallacies of modern musical criticism, 
viz. the “progress” fallacy, which regards every change in 
musical style as a necessary step in a consistent progress from 
a lower to a higher development of the art.’ With so excellent 
a first principle as foundation, even a moderate musical ability 
might be expected to produce some reflections which, however 
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slender in absolute value, should, in comparison to the preva- 
lent gabble, possess a worth altogether precious. Now, Mr. 
Statham’s musical ability is by no means moderate. He has a 
very clear, a very admirable, insight into the true principles of 
form and design in music; and though his first essay on this 
subject is rather for men of general culture than for such as are 
possessed of much technical knowledge, it is nevertheless full of 
true musical thought and refreshingly devoid of every species of 
cant. It is, nevertheless, in his critical estimates—of Handel, 
of Bach, of Mozart, of Beethoven, of Chopin, and others—that 
Mr. Statham is read at his best. The essay on Handel has, in- 
deed, a somewhat perfunctory quality in it—a certain sense of 
disproportion—as though Mr. Statham were desirous of dealing 
with more details of criticism than his space permitted him. Yet 
even his most casual remarks usually have the quality of a 
genuine and a sure judgment. One may not at all times, in- 
deed, concede to that judgment ; and we are inclined to take a 
very different view from Mr. Statham of (say) the chorus ‘ And 
He shall purify’—which it is difficult to associate with any 
sentiment of delight—or ‘Rejoice greatly,’ which, save for 
the redeeming phrase, ‘He shall speak unto the heathen,’ is 
as heartless a specimen of hollow rococo as the times pro- 
duced. Mr. Statham’s general view, however, of The Messiah, 
as indeed of Handel as complete artist—his gift of solemn 
melody, his occasional ecstasy of simplicity, his giant choric 
sweep, his Miltonic accomplishment and sense of style—is that 
of a true musician ; while the particular protest here made 
against the unspeakable custom of striking the accent on the 
last syllable in the phrases, ‘ For ever,’ ‘ And ever,’ ‘ Hallelujah,’ 
of the Hallelujah Chorus should be commended to the thought- 
ful consideration of every conductor and every chorus of the 
country. 

While the essays on Beethoven, Bach, Schubert, and Liszt 
are sound in criticism, sensible in tone, and excellent in prin- 
ciple—without, indeed, an inspired insight or a peculiar literary 
brilliance—there is no question but that the essay on Mozart is 
in its way a little masterpiece. One, indeed, may be permitted 
the suspicion that Mozart’s music is to Mr. Statham the master- 
key of his musical judgment—the absolute, the standard. His 
sympathies with it take a deeper note, his words on it have a 
better intelligence. ‘ Mozart,’ he writes, and well writes, ‘alone 
among the great operatic composers, has been able to preserve 
precisely the balance between the vocal and the orchestral 
portion of his work : to weave the orchestra into the whole 
design, and give individual expression to various instruments, 
without hampering and overweighting the ‘singers. Even in 
Beethoven’s one exquisite opera the balance is sometimes lost, 
the singers too much enmeshed in the elaborations of the accom 
paniment ; and in much of recent German opera the balance is 
so entirely lost that the result is really an orchestral composition, 
with explanatory comments by the singers.’ This may serve to 
quote for a specimen. Mr. Statham’s loyalty to Mozart is the 
more commendable in that he amply demonstrates the reason- 
ableness and not the blindness of it ; wherein you may note 
differences in loyalty by a contrast of this against the prevalent 
allegiance offered by his disciples to Wagner. To this composer 
Mr. Statham is strikingly just. While not failing to note the 
impossible Wagnerian drama, the doggerel of it, the stupendous 
dulness of it, or to mark the eccentric intervals, devoid of any 
beauty, and the crumbling quality of the melody, he does not 
omit to comment, where comment is needed, on the immense 
‘colouring’ power—the word is sanctioned by Berlioz—which 
Wagner possessed over orchestral combination, and his occa- 
sional rushing passages of passion which fall not far short 
of inspiration. For the rest, it may be doubted whether Mr. 
Statham’s summing-up of Chopin’s music as fit for ‘min- 
strels and kings and high-born dames’ is more than a poetic 
way of expressing the irreverent phrase, ‘fit for neuralgic 
duchesses’; either conclusion seems to express only half a 
truth. The book, it may be added, save for a certain slackness 
of diction, stands almost alone amongst modern works of 
musical criticism. 


OLD AND NEW 


In Children I Have Known (London : Osgood), Mrs. Hodg- 
son Burnett writes a great deal about herself and very little 
about any one else. She says she began to write stories at 
seven, and that she was then ‘intensely romantic’ and had 
‘big eyes’: that is the preface. Next comes an account of a 
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boy whose photograph she has seen : then one of a visit Mrs. 
Burnett paid to Shelley’s grave. On that occasion she ‘wore 
a long black plush mantle, bordered with soft black fox fur, 
and which had very long sleeves of a heavy brocade,’ and 
‘beautiful soft feathers all round her hat.’ At Rome, where 
Mrs. Burnett drove out in a ‘carriage with two horses and a 
comparatively resplendent coachman ’—herself in ‘velvet and 
furs,’ and leaning her ‘ blonde’ head against a ‘crimson silk 
cushion ’—a little Italian boy used to beg, and she would give 
him a ‘neat handful of soldi’ every time. Follows an article 
about eight little princes whose photographs Mrs. Burnett 
has bought. Then a description of how Mrs. Burnett walked 
about the ruins of Pompeii, imagining in what way a little 
girl might there have met her death. A sketch of a joyous, 
dirty urchin, who danced about all day clad only in a ‘ dingy 
calico slip,’ would be charming but for the introduction of the 
little Burnetts : the boys in ‘ short white kilts and large sashes, 
and socks and long curly hair,’ and their inamma in a ‘ thin 
white frock,’ as usual bestowing alms. ‘Giovanni and the 
Other’ is not told in the first person, but the leading lady 
bears a remarkable resemblance to Mrs. Burnett’s descrip- 
tions of herself. She has the same blonde hair, and the same 
habit of scattering largesse ; and if you learn naught else, you 
at least discover that Mrs. Burnett has a house in Washing- 
ton, on the same side of the street as General Garfield’s, and 
another in London ; that she hasa pretty taste in apparel, and is 
exceeding generous with her money ; and that ten years hence 
her blonde hair will probably be ‘ powdered with silver threads.’ 
And who shall say that here is not valuable information ? 

Parties and Patronage in the United States. By Lyon 
Gardiner Tyler. (London: Putnam’s Sons.) Mr. Tyler deserves 
thanks for recalling in his title-page two admirable lines : 

‘ To place and power all public spirit tends, 

In place and power all public spirit ends.’ 
His volume, which is one of a series of political pamphlets, is 
worth consideration. It ends with a stirring appeal to Mr. 
Blaine and New England to rise superior to party and to adopt 
and carry out a policy of Civil Service reform. Mr. Blaine is 
probably too old a bird to be caught by such chaff, even though 
Mr. Tyler holds up to him the example of Sir Robert Peel, who 
came into office as the avowed champion of the policy he over- 
threw. Mr. Tyler may be right in holding that the origin of 
party patronage in the States is to be found in the example 
set by Britain ; but even in the darkest days of Whig jobbery 
the bench was practically incorrupt—which can seldom be said 
of modern America; while even in Walpole’s days the fact that 
most appointments except those immediately under the control 
of Parliament were made aut vitam aut culpam had a beneficial 
result. Mr. Tyler gives a sorry picture of the system of cor- 
ruption which is the American substitute for good government: 
‘ Offices have been created for millions of dependants’ ; ‘ army 
after army of office-holders, pensioners, agents, etc., are now 
supported by the Federal Government’ ; ‘the expenditure for 
a single year under the present 7ég7me would have run the go- 
vernment twelve years as administered by Andrew Jackson.’ 
He has certainly brought home to those of his countrymen who 
read his book the fact that there is something very rotten in the 
condition of These States. ‘ The time is doubtless out of joint,’ 
but most men will be vastly surprised if it should turn out that 
Mr. J. G. Blaine is the individual born to set it right. Mr. 
Tyler is not a very interesting writer, but he is full of interest- 
ing facts. 

Marie-Antoinette at the Tuileries. Marie-Antoinette and the 
Downfall of Royalty. By Imbert de Saint-Amand ; translated 
by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. (London: Hutchinson.) Marie- 
Antoinette’s misfortunes form the theme of M. de Saint- 
Amand’s last two volumes. They are hardly so well suited to 
his manner, however, as the inanities of Marie-Louise or the 
death-throes of Napoleon. He gets hysterical over a lady 
whose death closed the reign of chivalry ; and while his facts 
are doubtless engrossing, his comments are to skip. The trans- 
lator’s work is well done, and the two volumes, in spite of their 
faults, are worth more than a glance. 

The Lily of the Arno; or, Florence Past and Present 
(London : Gay), by Virginia W. Johnson, is a whited sepulchre. 
It is beautifully bound and enclosed in no less than three outer 
shells ; but inside one finds commonplace type, American spell- 
ing, indifferently reproduced photographs, and shoddy paper. 
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If the American printers can do no better than this, the effects 
of the recent Copyright Act may be awaited with equanimity 
by Britons. The writer deserved better treatment ; for though 
her style is an unholy blend of Carlyle and Ruskin, she is full 
of appreciation of ‘the city of flowers and the flower of cities,’ 
and she has a good deal of information to give which will be 
welcomed by the tourist who finds his Baedeker or his Murray 
hard of digestion. 

The last two numbers of ‘ The Children’s Library’ (London : 
Unwin) are full of pleasant and fanciful stories. The Zales 
Jrom the Mabinogion are the most interesting, as their enter- 
tainment is spiced with the true flavour of antiquity. And 
Miss M. E. Williams has edited the volume with taste and 
modesty. However, Miss Eckenstein’s Little Princess has a 
whimsical humour which should commend it to the young. 
The stories are indifferently illustrated. We have also received 
an admirable gift-book for girls and boys in the shape of a 
handsome reissue of Zhe Fairy Tales of Madame d’Aulnoy 
(London: Lawrence) ; an excellent Tennyson for the Young 
(London: Macmillan), edited by Canon Ainger; a volume of 
verses from Cavalier and Courtier Lyrists (London: Scott), 
edited by W. H. Dircks, in the ‘Canterbury Poets,’ heavily 
expurgated, but still readable ; a new edition, being the second, 
of Religious Systems of the World (London: Sonnenschein), 
which contains several new articles ; a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of Round Burns's Grave (Paisley : Gardner), by John D 
Ross; a popular edition of Letters from Jtaly (London: 
Unwin), by Emile de Lavaleye ; and the January part of the 
Old St. Pancras Parish Magazine. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FIcTION 


A Sinner’s Sentence. Alfred Larder. London: Chatto. 3 vols. 
Corinthia Marazion. Cecil Griffith. London: Chatto. 3 vols. 
Dan’s Mother. The Author of Mary Constant. London: Eden. 
Dave Macdonald. E.R. Macnish. Paisley : Gardner. 

Home Again. FE. E. Hale. London: Cassell. 

Joan Tracy. Sidney Lloyd. London: Unwin. 


Mammon. Mrs. Alexander. London: Heinemann. 3 vols. 
Pretty Michal. R. N. Bain. London: Chapman. 
The Aftermath. Noel Dene. London: Hurst. 2 vols. 


The Talking Horse. F. Anstey. London: Smith, Elder. 
Through the Red-Litten Windows. Theodor Hertz-Garten 
London: Unwin. 

Under False Pretences. 
and Downey. 3 vols. 


Adeline Sergeant. London: Ward 


VERSE 
On Nature, and Other Verse. E. London : 
Hazell. 5s. 
Memorials of Auld Lang Syne. T.C. Latto. Paisley: Gardner. 
Songs by the Way. Stanley Savill. London: Bradley. 
The Church’s Season. Yolande. London: Longmans. 4s. 6d. 
Lifes Mystery, and Other Poems. W.W. Martin. London: 
Mathews. 


O. Hanbury. 


TRAVEL 


Chili and the River Plate. G.C. Morant. London: Waterlow. 
3s. 6d. 

The Lepers of Our Indian Empire. W.C. Baily. London : 
Shaw. 


Henry Russell and William Gattie. 


21S. 


The Ruin of the Soudan. 
London: Sampson Low. 


BioGRAPHY 


Richard Wiseman. Sir T. Longmore. London: Longmans. 
10s. 6d. 

The Journal of Maurice de Guerin. Translated by J. P. 
Frothingham. London: Chatto. 2s. 6d. 

The Leading Poets of Scotland from Early Times. W. J. 


Kaye. London: Simpkin. 


‘THEOLOGY 
Max Muller. 


Anthropological Religion. London : Longmans. 
10s. 6d. 

A Revised Theology. George Jamieson. London: Hodder. 6s. 

Ethical Christianity. Hugh Price Hughes. London: Sampson 


Low. 3s. 6d. 
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Prophecy an Evidence of Inspiration. 
don: Griffith, Farran. 2s. 6d. 

The God of Reason and Revelation. 
Edinburgh : Hitt. 

The Kingdom of Christ and the Church of Ireland. RX. H. 
Warren. London: Hodder. 3s. 

Village Sermons. The late Dean Church. London: Mac- 
millan. 6s. 


M. M. Ben-Oliel. Lon- 


The late Principal Pirie. 


MISCELLANEA 


A History of Ancient Art in Persia. Georges Perrot and 
Charles Chipiez. London: Chapman. 2Is. 

Burnsiana, J. D. Ross. Vol. 1. Paisley: Gardner. 4s. 6d. 

Freeland. Theodor Hertzka; Translated by Arthur Ransom. 
London: Chatto. 6s. 

Historical Record of Medals and Honorary Distinctions. 
George Tancred. London: Spink. 

Harold: A Drama. A.G. Butler. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
5s. 

Legendary Yorkshire. F. Ross. 

Legends from the Lothians. Robert Steuart. 
Elliot. 


Methods of Gas Analysis. Walther Hempel ; Translated by 
L. M. Dennis. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

New Departure in Astronomy. E.H. London: Chapman. 2s. 

New Fragments. John Tyndall. London: Longmans. Ios. 6d. 

Parliamentary Election Manual. T. C. Hedderwick. London: 
Stevens. 7s. 6d. 

The Bibliography of Matthew Arnold. T.B. Smart. London: 
Davy. 8s. 

The Book of Pity and Death. Pierre Loti. 
5S. 

The Hospitals and Asylums of the World. Vols. 1. and U. 
H. C. Burdett. London: Churchill. 


The Princess Maleine and The Interlude. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
London: Heinemann. 5s. 
The Realm of Nature. H.R. Mill. 


Hull: Andrews. 6s. 
Edinburgh : 


London: Cassell. 


London: Murray. 5s. 


Vegetarian Cookery. A.G. Payne. London: Cassell. 1s. 6d. 
ForEIGN 
Aus Mitleid und andere Novellen. A. v. Roberts. Berlin: 


Verein der Biicherfreunde. 5 m. 50 pf. 

Ancien armorial équestre. L. Larchey. Avec 114 pl. cont. 64 
fig. équ. et 942 écus. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 200 fr. 
Calli e canali in Venezia. Ongania. Venice: Ongania. 75 1. 
Die Neubauten in Grossbritannien. Photogravures. Part I. 

Berlin: Wasmuth. 25 m. 

Grammatik, Vocabularium und Sprachproben der Sprache von 
Murray Island. A.v. 4d. Schulenbung. Leipzig: Fried- 
rich. 4m. 

Histoire de Cart décoratif du XVI. siécle a nos jours. A. Alex- 
andre. Avec 48 chromolithogr., etc. Paris: Laurens. 
8o fr. 

Histoire du régne de Marie Stuart. 
Paris: Bouillon. 6 fr. 

Historia general de Chile. D. Barros Arana. 
Santiago : Cervantes. 17 pes. 

Hydrauligue. A. Flamant. Avec 130 fig. 25 fr. 

Les jeux: jeux historiques, jeux nationaux, sports modernes. 
L. Barron. Avec 116 grav. Paris: Laurens. 3 fr. 50 c. 


M. Philippson. Tome II. 


Tomo XI. 


Pisctcultura marina. G. S. Bullo. Parte 1. Padua: Tip. 
prosper. 15 |. 
Poeti siciliani del secolo X7X.  ¥. Guardione. Palermo: 


Clausen. 41. 

Storia navale universale antica e moderna. C. Randaccio. 
Vol. 11. Roma: Ferzani. 5 1. 

Traité des falstfications et altérations des substances alimentaires 
et des boissons. E. Burcker. Avec 61 fig. Paris: Doin. 
10 fr. 

Traité pratique @électrictté a usage des ingénieurs et des con- 
Structeurs. F. Lucas. Avec 278 fig. Paris: Baudry. 


15 fr. 





FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREICN PRICES. 


Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 
The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 
I. CLASSICAL. Il. THEOLOGICAL. III. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
VI. ORIENTAL. VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 


Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





MR. MURRAY'S LIST 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 
Edited by Professor KNIGHT. 
New Volumes Just Out. 


With 19 Coloured Maps and 98 Illustrations and Diagrams (380 pp. ). 


Crown 8vo, 55s. 


THE REALM OF NATURE: An Outline of 


Physiography. By HuGH RoBErRT MILL, D.Sc. Edin. 


CONTENTS.—The Study of Nature—The Substance of Nature: 
Energy, the Power of Nature—The Earth a Spinning Ball—The Earth 
a Planet—The Solar System Universe—The Atmosphere—Atmospheric 
Phenomena—Climates of the World—The Hydrosphere—The Bed of 
the Oceans—The Crust of the Earth—Action of Water on the Land— 
The Record of the Rocks—The Continental Area—Life and Living 
Creatures—Man in Nature. 


220 pp., crown 8vo, 3s. 


THE LITERATURE OF FRANCE. By H. 


G. KEENE, Hon. M.A. Oxon. 


ConTENTS.—The Age of Infancy—The Age of Adolescence—The 
Age of Glory.—Part I. Poetry.—Part II. Prose. The Age of 
Reason—The Age of ‘ Nature’—Sources of Modern French Literary 
Art: Poetry—Sources of Prose Fiction. [On Monday. 


Medium 8vo, £2, 2s. 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY, setting 


forth the Origin and History of the Christian Hymns of all Ages 
and Nations. Edited by JoHN JULIAN, M.A., Vicar of Winco- 
bank, Sheffield. 1 vol. (1616 pages). 

‘ One of the most remarkable books which has ever issued from the press.’— Daily 


News. 
‘ A triumph of typography as well as of erudition.’—Standard. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE: A Text- 


book prepared under the Authority of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. By W. Fream, LL.D. 450 pages, with 
200 Illustrations. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


ADVENTURES AMIDST THE EQUA- 
TORIAL FORESTS AND RIVERS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
Also in the West Indies and the Wilds of Florida. To which is 
added ‘JAMAICA REVISITED.’ By H. VILLIERS STUART 
OF DROMANA, Author of ‘ Egypt after the War,’ etc. 


Beautifully Illustrated, with 96 Woodcuts, Maps, etc. 


Medium 8vo, 12s. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. A Popular Account 


of their Construction, Development, Management, and Appliances. 

By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
‘What will strike most readers of the book is the fact that, having been produced 
by so many writers, its high standard of literary merit should have been so well 


maintained. It is the best compendium of what, for want of a better term, may be 


called the lore concerning steamships on which one may hope to lay hands.’— 


Scotsman, 


Portraits, Maps, and 36 Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


JOURNEYS IN PERSIA AND KURDISTAN: 


With a Summer in the Upper Karun Region, and a Visit to the 
Nestorian Rayahs. By Mrs. BisHop (ISABELLA BIRD). 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUEEN’S COMMISSION: How to 
Prepare for it, How to Obtain it, and How to Use it. With 
practical information on the Cost and Prospects of a Military 
Career. By Capt. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, Queen’s Own Corps of 
Guides. 

‘It is difficult to imagine a better’guide than this to parents who contemplate 
making soldiers of their sons; a fortiori to their sons themselves.’—7he Times. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 





ON JANUARY 22nd WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


IN 3 VOLS. POST 8vo, 


THE 


HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ ROBERT ELSMERE,’ ETC. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VICE VERSA.’ 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TALKING HORSE; AND OTHER TALES. 
By F. ANSTEY, 


Author of ‘Vice Versa,’ ‘The Giant’s Robe,’ 
‘A Fallen Idol,’ etc. 
‘Full of quaintnesses, fun about dogs and boys, and with now 
and then a graver touch. Stories which no one but the 
author of ‘* Vice Versa” could have produced.’—Daily Chronicle. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 347, is Published this Day. 


CONTENTS 
Oxford before the Reformation. 
Hafiz 





The Water Supply of London. 

Memoirs of Baron de Marbot. 

Horace. 

History of Bookselling. 

. Diary of a Spanish Grandee. 

. A Teaching University for London. 
ROMER 2 and Election Prospects. 


: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 359. 
CONTENTS: — 


. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF COUNT POZZO DI BORGO. 

he RIDING AND POLO. 

Ill. THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DOLLINGER. 

IV. SIDGWICK’S ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. 

V. MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MARBOT. 

VI. THE ACTS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
VII. RODNEY AND THE NAVY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
VIII. FROUDE’S CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 

IX. THE FATE OF THE SUDAN. 

X. THE COMING CRISIS. 
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PETER IBBETSON. 
By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


Illustrated with over Eighty Drawings by the Author. Two vols. demy 8vo, 
‘cloth extra, 21s. 





Punch says: ‘The plot is marked by Black and White says:—‘ Indepen- 
audacious invention worked out with dentlv of the romantic interest, the book 
great skill.’ may be regarded as a brilliant series of 


essays on men and manners.’ 

‘ Everybody will read Mr. George du ‘Unquestionably the most thoroughly 
Maurier's novel, ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson.”’— original treat for novel-readers the year 
National Observer. has given us. —Liverpool Mercury. 


London: JAMES R. OSCOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45 Albemarle Street. 





RANKINE’S LAND-OWNERSHIP IN SCOTLAND. 
TuHirp Epirion. 
This Day, in One Vol., Royal 8vo, Price 4 


A TREATISE ON THE RIGHTS AND BURDENS 


INCIDENT TO THE OWNERSHIP OF LANDS AND OTHER 
HERITAGES IN SCOTLAND. 
By JOHN RANKINE, M.A., ApvocaTE, 
Professor of Scots Law in University of Edinburgh. 


BELL & BRADFUTE, EDINBURGH. 


THE BEAGON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


The Cuurcu INTERESTS ComMMITTEE of the 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND have made arrangements 
for the ISSUE of aWEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
to Defend the People’s Religious Rights, and to 
OPPOSE the DISESTABLISHMENT of the 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


It will bear the name of 


THE BEACON, 


and the First Number will appear in 
February. 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY. 





GREAT PAN LIVES: Snaxspeare’s Sonnets, 

20-126. With Paraphrase and References. By CLevia, Author of ‘God 

in Shakspeare.’ Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

‘The sonnets of Shakespeare have ever been a sore puzzle as to their real m leaning, 
and ‘‘Clelia” in his ‘Great Pan Lives” essays to untie the Gordian knot. His 
book is extremely suggestive. He goes over the whole ground in an intelligent and 
scholarly fashion, and sets forth his views with clearness. The plan of interpretation 
exercised by ‘‘C lelia” is novel, but there is no doubt a good deal to be said forit. The 
work, at all events, is the product of an acute and careful student.’— Daily Chronicle. 


LONDON: LUZAC & CO., 46 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 














SECOND SERIES. 
Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY 
MODERN MEN 


FROM 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 











R. SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 
For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 








MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 


Thousands of lilustrated 
XY Descriptive 

Testimonials A&W Pamphlet 

. containing 
from all Ranks Selection of 
Testimonials, 


Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 
Post Free. 


and Classes 





of Society. 


Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 





‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to = 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my a 
name as a reference.’ Ai 

The Rev. G. W. Guest, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— . 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator oe 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the e 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which * 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with Ki 





comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH, fF 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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‘No member of the Church of England can afford to be without the 
RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS.’— Vide Press. 


THE 
Religious 
Review of Reviews 


The Leading Illustrated Church Review. 


JANUARY NUMBER. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
CONTENTS. 
The Commission of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Seotland and the Religious Condition of the 
People. 


By the Rev. Dr MARSHALL LANG (wth Portrait). 


It is I; be not Afraid. 


By the Lorp BisHop oF Ossory. 
The Year 1891. (Fully Illustrated.) 
Handmaids of the Church. 


III.—The British and Foreign Bible Society. 


Pulpit Pages. 
Decision. By the Rev. CANON NEWBOLT. 
Good Tidings to the Poor. By the Lorp BisHop oF DURHAM. 
Helps and Hints, Textual and Topical. 
Prayer Meeting Topics for 1892. 
Striking Thoughts from Kecent Sermons. 
Suggestive Themes for Pulpit Treatment. 
Old Testament Notes. By the Rev, PROFESSOR CHEYNE, D.D. 


Character Sketch. 
The New Bisuop oF CARLISLE (wth Portrait). 


The French, German, and Italian Reviews. 
The Book of the Month. 


Gore’s Bampton Lectures. 


The Mission World. (lilustrated.) 
Pages for the Home Cirele, ([Illustrated.) 


See Announcement of Prizes. £5, 5s. for short story, etc. 


SOME LEADING ARTICLES. 
The late Canon Carus (wth Portrait). 
The Gap between the Poor and the Churches. By the Rev. P. RoBERTSON. 
What is Theosophy ? 
Monumental Evidences. By Professor A. H. SAYCE. 
Village Prosperity. By A. N. Cooper. 
Theology and the Welsh University. By Professor WALTER Evans. 
Helps to a Holy Life. By His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
Reminiscences of Carlyle. By Sir C. GAvan Durry. 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. By the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
Excelsior. By the Right Rev. the Bishop oF WAKEFIELD, 
On General Literature. By the DEAN oF ARMAGH. 
Goethe's Mother. 


£100 a year might be expended for English and foreign periodicals, and eight 
hours a day devoted to reading them, and then a person would not be so well 
abreast of the religious thought and discussion of the world as he can now be by 
investing 8s. a year in The Religious Review of Reviews, and spending three hours 
a week reading it. 

It is a monthly periodical of 72 pages, in which are presented careful condensations 
of all the noteworthy articles appearing in the magazines, reviews, and important 
journals of England, America, France, Germany, Spain, Austria, Italy, Russia, and 
other Continental countries. [The condensations from foreign languages are, of 
course, made in English. ] 

Its original articles are on live topics, and are by the best writers ; its sermons by 
the best preachers; its reviews of new books are unique; and its character sketches 
are without venom. It is profusely illustrated. 


Strong and enthusiastic letters in commendation of The Neligious Review of 
Reviews have been received in large numbers from all quarters of the globe. They 
include Divines, the most prominent Physicians, Presidents of Colleges and of 
Universities, Professors, Kusiness Men, Students, and representative men among 
the reading public generally 


ISSUED ON THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. SUBSCRIPTION 8s, PER YEAR. 
SPECIMEN COPY, POST FREE, 64. 
The Religious Review of Reviews can be obtained or ordered at all 


Newsvendors and Railway Bookstalls. 


WITH THE DECEMBER NUMBER COMMENCES THE THIRD VOLUME. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices : 
4 and 6 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


New York: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 
Melbourne Sydney, Adelaide: GEORGE ROBERTSON. 





tbhotel and bhydropatbic 


Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


MounT EpPuHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


- LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PORTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 














GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


1 Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
: Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 








Magnificently situated. 
gee Luxuriously furnished. 
Mere Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds. 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 





Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderak. 


THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality. 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


Tuis is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 

SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 


PRICES RECOMMENDED, rs. 64d., 1s. 8d., and Is. rod. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
Tea and Coffee Merchants, 
9 and 11 FREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN S8T., EDINBURGH. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 


The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
a WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SkcRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :-— 


CT 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





chek 


‘yin woz Go wy g . 4, 80r., and 1 lb. Tins, which 
keep the Tobac > in fine smokin ug Condition, 
ASK AT ALI romacco$a2..9Rs, SToRms, fTc..aeD Tax. NO OTHER, 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle 'on every Packet and Tin. 
PLAYER’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100 
\ The fol extract from the Review of Revier Nov, 1290, is at bien every Smoker :— 
THE "Pi I IN THE wi \RKHOUSE.—The pic ture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
\ old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 


our correspondents. One who dates Le ym the High Alps, ‘and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ 
says :—‘l have be en stru ack with you suggestion in the Oct »ber number =o Revi ew of 

eviews for 2 a cheme to supply sm« com in union workhouses with tobacco, I am afraic 
dged by the ordinary standards, I am the mo: st selfish of mortals, as ¥ never give a cent. 
away fer a a ses of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. WerelI in London, I would at —_ 

start a cc lect ing-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smokin; 

quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer rounc the 


eC ontine ent fo ‘r the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
=o ce yntribute a pound of what I consider the’ BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a 
} cheque for the amount.’ 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG ‘COMPANY'S’ 


XTRACT OF BEEF. 
eae gi ks 
MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. 











KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 


1S THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK e THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE « 
DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim. 9 = Avenue. 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST 





The FIRST & PO Delicious for 
Manufacturedinthe  . Ow OLS SO | bl for 
UNITED KINGDOM. BY ay ROYAL APPOINTMENT Ss CUSTARDS, 


TABLE-JELLIES, 














Has 35 YEARS PIE-CRUSTS, 
World-Wide CAKES, etc. 
won CORN FLOUR 
UNVARYING A Valuable Food 
EXCELLENCE | MANUFACTURERS AND PURVEYORS tannin 
of QUALITY. TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. | and INVALIDS. 





Printed for the feapiiion by T. & A. CoNnsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh elseniier Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGtas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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